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MISCELLANY, 


Indian Account of the first 
Arrival of the Dutch at 
New York Island. 


(From Heckewelder’s Historical Account 
of the Indians. } 

The Lenni Lenape claim the 
honor of having received and wel- 
comed the Europeans on their first 
arrival in the country, situated 
between New England and Vir- 
ginia. It is probable, however, 
that the Mahicani or Mohicans, 
who then inhabited the banks of 
the Hudson, concurred in the hos- 





pitable act. The relation I am 
going to make, was taken down | 
many years since, from the mouth | 
ofan intelligent Delaware Indian, | 
and may be considered as a cor-| 
rect account of the tradition exist- | 


of what they had observed, and 
pressed them to go out with them 
and discover what it might be. 
They hurried out together, and 
saw with astonishment the phe- 
nomenon which now appeared to 
their sight, but could not agree 
upon what it was; some believed 
it to be an uncommonly large fish 
or animal, while others were of 
opinion it must be a very big 
house floating on the sea. At 
length the spectators concluded 
that this wonderful object was 
moving towards the land, and that 
it must be an animal or something 
else that had life in it; it would 
therefore be proper to inform all 
the Indians op the mhabited isl- 
ands ef what they had seen, and 


ing among them of this moment-; put them on. their guard. Accor- 
ous event. I give it as much as_ dingly they sent off a number of 
possible in their own language. —_—| runners and watermen to carry 

A great many years ago, when , the news to their scattered chiefs, 
men with a white ekin had never’ that they might send off in every 
vet been seen in this land, some! direction for the warriors, with a 
Indians who were out a fishing at. message that they should come 
aplace where the sea widens, es-| on immediately. “These arriving 
pied at a great distance something | in numbers and having themselves 
remarkably large floating on the | viewed the strange appearance, 
water, andsuch as they had ne-| and observing that it was actually 
ver seen before. These Indians | moving towards the entrance of 
immediately returning to _ the | the river or bay; concluded it to 
shore, apprised their countrymen | be a remarkably) large house in 
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Arrival of the Dutch 


which the Mannitto (the Great or ; language they do not understand, 


Supreme Being) himself was pre- 


ecnt, and that he probably was | way of answer, according to the 


By this | 


time the chiefs were assembled at | 


coming to visit them. 


York island and deliberating in 


what manner in which they should 


receive their Mannitto on his ar- | 


Every measure was taken , out and destroy them. 'The house, 


rival, 
to be well provided with plenty of | 
meat for a sacrifice. 
were desired to-prepare the best | 
victuals. All the idols or images 
were examined and put in order, 


The ween | 


yet they shout or yellin return by 


custom of their country; many 
are for running off to the woods, 


| but are pressed by others to stay, 


in order not to give allence to 
their visitor, who might find them 


some say large canoe, at last stops, 
aud a capes of a smaller size 
comes on shore with the red man 


| aod some others in it; some sta 


and a grand dance was supposed | 
not only to be an agreeable en- | 


tertainment for the Great Being, 


but it was believed that it migin, 
with the addition of a sacritice, 
contribute *: appease him if he 
was ang. with them. The con- 
jurers were «also set to work, to 


with bis canoe to guard it. The 
chiefs and wise men, assembled 
in counci), form themselves into a 
large circle, towards which the 


man io red clothes approaches 


deterunine what this phenomenen | 
portended, and what the possible | 


result of it might be. ‘To these 
and io the chiefs-and wise men 


of the nations, men, women and | 


children were looking 


vice and proiection. Distracted 


between hope and fear, they were | account for. 
dance, | the 


great | should he have a white skir ? 


at a loss what to do: a 


however, commeiuced in 


, 
up tor ad- 


with two others. He salutes them 
with a friendly countenance, and 
they return the salute after their 
manner. ‘They are lost in admi- 
ration; the dress, the manners, the 
whole appearance of the unknown 
strangers is tothem a subject of 
wonder, but they are particularly 
struck with him who wore the red 
coat all glittering with gold lace, 
which they could in no manner 
He, surely, must be 
great Mannitto, but why 


coniusion. Wuile in this situation | Meanwhile, a large hackhack* is 


fresh runners arrive declaring it 
to be a large house of various ‘col- 
ours, and crowded with living 
creatures. it appears now to be 
certain that it is the great Man- 
nitto, bringing them some kind of 
game, such as he had not given 
thew) belcre, but other runners 
svon after arriving declare that it 
is positively a house full of human 
beings, of quite a different color 
from: that of the Indians, and dres- 
sed difierently from them; that 
in particular one of them was 
dressed eutirely in ted, who must 
be the Mannitto himself. They 
are basled {rom the vessel in a 


| 








brought by one of the servants, 
from which an unknown substance 
is poured out inte a small cup or 
glass, and handed to the supposed 
Mannitto. He drinks—-has the 
glass filled again, and hands it to 
the chief standing next to him. 
The chief receives it, but only 
smells the contents and passes it 
on to the next chief, who does the 
same. ‘The glass or cup thus pass 
es through the circle, without the 
liquor being tasted by any one, 
* Iiackhack is property qa gourd, but 
since they have seen gJags batties a2 
decanters, they cal thy by the same . 


| name. 
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and is upon the point of being re- 
turned to the red clothed Mannit- 
to, when one of the Indians, a 
brave man and a great warrior, 
suddenly jumps up and harangues 
the assembly en the impropriety 
of returning the cup with its con- 
tents. It was handed to them, 
says he, by the Mannitto, that they 
should drink out of it, as he him- 
selfhad done. ‘To follow his ex- 
ample would be pleasing to him; 
but to return wliat he had giver 
them might provoke his wrath and 
bring destruction on them. And 
since the orator believed it for the 
good of the nation that the cen- 
tents offered them should be 
drunk,& as no one else would do it, 
he would drink it himself, let the 
consequence be what it might; it 

was hettet for one man to die, 
than that a whole nation should be 
destroyed. He then took the 
glass, and bidding the assembly a 
solemn farewell, at once drank up 
its whole contents. Every eye 
was fixed onthe resolute chief, to 
see what eflect the unknown lk- 
quor would produce. He _ soon 
began to stagger, and at last fell 
prostrate on the ground. His 
companions now bemoan his fate, 
he falls into a sound sleep, and 
they think he has expired. He 
wakes again, jumps yp and de- 
clares, that he has enjoyed the 
most delicious sensations, and that 
he never before felt himself so hap- 
py as after he had drank the cup. 
He asks for more, his wish is 
granted; the whole assembly then 
imitate him, and all become in- 
toxicated. 

After this general intoxication 
had ceased, for they say that while 
it lasted, the whites had confined 
themselves {to their vessel, the 
man with the red clothes returned 
again, and distributed presents a- 
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mong them, consisting of beads, 
axes, hoes, and’ stockings such as 
the white people wear. They 
soon became familiar with each o- 
ther,f- began to converse by signs. 
The Dutch made them under- 
stand that they would not stay 
here, that they would return home 
again, but. would pay. them aneth- 
er visit the next year, when they 
would bring them more presents, 

and stay with them awhile; but 
as they could not live without eat- 
ing, they should want a little land 


of them to saw seeds, in order to 


raise herbs and vegetables to put 
into their broth. They went away 
asthey had said. and returned the 
following season ~hen both. par- 
ties were much ru ‘iced to see 

each other; but the whites laugh- 
ed at the Indians, seeing that 
they knew not the use of the axes 
and hoes they had given them the 
| year before; for they had these 
hanging to their breasts as orna- 
ments, and the stockings were 
made use of as tobacco pouches. 
The whites now put handles 
to the former for them, and- cut 
trees down before their eyes, ho- 
ed up the ground, and put the 
stockings on their legs. Here, 
they say, a general laughter ensu- 
ed among the Indians, that they 
had remained ignorant. of the use 
of such valuable implements, and 
had borne the weight of such 
heavy metal hanging to their necks 
for such a Jength of time. ‘They 
took every white man they saw 
for an inferior Mannitto attendant 
on the Supreme Deity, who shone 
superior on the red and jaced 
clothes. As the whites became 
more familiar with the Indians 
they at last propose ‘o stay with 
them, and asked only for so much 
ground for a garden snot as, they 
said, the hide of a v:'lock would 
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cover or encompass, which hide | 
was spread before them. 
dians readily granted this appa- 
rently reasonable request but the 
whites then took a knife and be- 
ginning at one end of the hide, 
cut it up to a long rope, not thick- 
er than achild’s finger, so that by 
the time the whole was cut up, it 
made a great heap; they then 
took the rope at one end and drew 
it gently along, carefully avoiding 
its breaking. {it was drawn out 
into a circular form, and being 
closed at its ends, encompassed a 
large piece of sround. The In- 
dians were surpr rised at the superi- 
or wit of the whites, * but did not 
wish to contend with them about 
a little land, as they had still e- 
nough themselves; The white 
and red men lived contentedly 
together for along time, though 
the former from time to time ask- 
ed for more land, which was read- 
ily obtained, and thus they grad- 
ually proceeded higher up the 
Mahicanittuck, untilthe Indians 
began to believe that they would 
soon want all their country, 
which in the end proved true. 


Singular Prediction. 
ulies* Monthly Museum. 7 


[ From the L: 

[The following very curious 
note (prophetical of the revolu- 
tion in France, its progress and 

sults) was found among the pa- 
pers of La Harps, a F rench wri- 
ter of much celebrity, who died | 
in the year 1803, after having, i: 
the most solemn manner, renounc- 
ed the errors of a false philosophy 
and nobly avowed his entire ac- 
quiescence in the sublime truths 


-_- 


+ These Dutchmen were probably ac- |! 
quainted with what is reiated ef Queen | to 
ancient history, ¢ aed thus carn- | 


Miao mW 
ed their classical knowicdye to a 
account. 


good | 


The In- | 


Singular Prediction. 


of christianity, of which he be. 
came one of the most enlightened 
defenders: ] 

It appears to me as if it were 
but yesterday, and it was never- 
theless in the beginning of the 
year 1788: we were at the table 
of a brother academician, whé 
was of the highest rank, and a 
man of talents. The company 
was numerous, and of all kinds; 
courtiers, advocates, literary men, 
academicians, ¥c- We had been, 
as usual, luxuriously entertained; 
and at the dessert, the wines of 
Malvoisie and the Cape added to 
the natural gaiety of good com- 
pany that kind of social freedom 
which sometimes stretches beyond 
the rigid decorum of it. In short, 
we were in astate to allow of any 
thing that could produce mirth. 
Chamfort had been reading some 
of his impious tales; a deluge of 
pleasantries on religion suc ceeded ; 
one gave a quotation from the 
Pacelle d’Orleans; another recol- 
lected and applauded the philo- 
sophical distich of Diderot, 


Et des boyaux du dernier pretre 





Serrez le cou du dermier Koi. 


The conversation afterwards 
took a more serious turn, and the 
most ardent admiration was ex- 
pressed of the revolution which 
Voltaire had produced; and they 
agreed, that it formed the 
bright test ray of his glory. “ He 
has riven the ton to bia age, and 
i has contrined to be read in the 
ch: amber as well as in the drawing 
room.” 

It was at length concluded, 
that the revolution would 
he consummated, and that it was 
absolutely necessary for supersti- 
tion and fanaticism to give place 
philosophy. The probability 
of this epoch was then calculated, 
land which of the company present 
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would live to see the reign of rea- 
sone The elder part of them la- 
mented that they could not flatter 
themselves with the hope of en- 
joying in the expectation that 
they should witness it. The a- 
cademy was felicitated for hav- 
ing prepared the grand works; 
and being, at the same time, the 
strong hold, the centre, and the 
moving principle of freedom of 
thought. 

There was only one of the 
guests who had not shared in the 
delight of this conversation; he 
had even ventured, ina quiet way 
to start a few pleasantries on our 
noble enthusiasm: it was Cazotte, 
the author of the poem d’OKvier, 
and other works, an amiable man 
of an original turn of mind, but 
unfortunately infatuated with the 
reveries of the t/huninait. He re- 
newed the conversation in a very 
serious tone, and in the following 
manner: ‘‘Gentiemen,” said he, 
“be satisfied you wiil see this | 
grand and sublime revolution. 
You know that lam something of | 
aprophet; and [| repeat that you 
will all see it.” He was answer- | 
ed by the common expression, 
“It is not necessary to be m great 





coujurer to foretel that.” “Agreed; | 
but perhaps it may be necessary | 


to be something more respecting 
what | am now going to tell you: 


Have you any idea of what will | 
result from this revoluéion? What ! 


will happen to yourselves, to eve- | 
ry one of you now present? What 

will be the immediate progress of 
it, with its certain effects and con- | 
sequences?” “Oh!” said Con- | 
dorcet, with his silly and saturnine 
laugh, “let us know all about it; | 
a philosopher can have no objec- 
lion to meet a prophet.” * You, 
M. Condorcet, will expire on the | 
pavement of a dungeon, you will 





| die of the poison which you will 
| have taken to escape from the 


| hands of the executioner; of poi- 


‘son, which the happy ‘state of 


' that period will render it abso- 
'lutely necessary that you should 
carry about you.”* 

| At first there appeared a con- 
| siderable degree of astonishment; 
| bat it was soon recollected that 
| Cazotte was in the habit of drea- 
| iing while he was awake, and 
ithe laugh was as loudas ever. 
* M. Cazotte, the tale which you 
have just told is not so pleasant 
as your Diable Amoureuv; but 
what devil has put this dungeon, 
this poison, and these hangmen 
in your head? - What can these 
things have in commen with pAr- 
losophy and the reign of reason?” 
“That is precisely what I am 
telling you. It will be in the 
name of philosophy, ef humanity, 
and of liberty; it will be under 


ithe reign of reason, that what I 


have foretoid will happen te you. 
It will then, indeed, be the reiga 
of reason; for she will then have 
temples erected to her honour. 
Nay, throughout France, there 
'will be no other places of public 
' worship but the temples of rea- 
son.” “In faith,’ said Chamfort, 
with one of his sarcastic smiles, 
“you will not be an officiating 
| priest at many of these temples.” 
‘| hope not; for yon, M. Cham- 
fort, you will cut yourself across 
the veins with a razor, and will, 
nevertheless, survive the attempt 
many months.” ‘They all looked 
at him, and continued to Jaugh. 
* You, M. Vicq d’Azyr; you will 


'not open your veins yourself; but 


you wil order them to be open- 


'ed six times in one day duringa 


paroxysm of the gout, in order 
* M. Condoreet died by poison, Marsh 
28th, 1724, 
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that you may mot fail in your | 
purpose; and you will die during 
the night. 
Nicolai, you will die on the scaf- 
fold; and so, M. Bailly,* will you; 
and so will, M. 


“Oh heavens!” said Roucher, 


“ it appears that his vengeance is 


levelled solely against the acade- 
my; he has just made a most hor- 
rible execution of the whole of it. 
Now tell me my fate, in the name 
ef mercy.” 
upon the scaffold.” “ Oh!” it was 
universally exclaimed, ‘ he has 
aworn to exterminate the whole 
of us.” “No; it is not I who 
have sworn it.” “ Are we then 
to be subjugated by Turks and 
‘Tartars?”” “By no means; I have 
already told you, that you will 
then be governed by Reason and 
Philosophy alone. Those who 
will treat you as I haye described, 
will all of them be philosophers; 
will be continually uitering the 
same phrases that you have been 
repeating for the last hour; will 
deliver all your maxims, and will 
qaete you as you have done Di- 

derot and PuceHes” ‘ Oh,” it 
was whispered, “the man is out 
of his serses;” for during the 
whole of the conversation his fea- 
ures nevér underwent the least 
change. ‘Oh no.” said another, 
“you must perceive that he is 
Jaughing at us; for he always 
blends the mary ellous with his 
pleasantries.” ‘ Yes,” answered 
Chamfort, “the marvellous with 
bim is never énlivened with gai- 
ety. But when will all this hap- 
pen?” “Six years will not have 
passed away before all which I 
have told you shall be accomplish- 

ed.” 


“ Here, indeed, 


* Guillotined Nov. 
} Guillotined April 2 


12th. 1795. 
27th, 1793. 


As for you, M. De| 
| ing.” 
Malesherbes.”’t | 








is plenty of 
| destined.” 
rank 


Singular Prediction. 


miracles,” (it was myself says M, 
de la Harpe. who now spoke.) 
“and you’ set me down for roth- 
* You will yourself he a 
miracle as extraordinary 
which I have told; 


as 


an 
you will then 


' be a Christien.” 


Loud exclamations immediate. 
ly followed., “ Ah!” replied 
Chamfort, “all my fears are re- 
moved; for if we are not doomed 


to perish till La Farpe becomes a 
‘You will die also | 


Christian, we shall be imsaortal ” 

“ As for us women,” said the 
Dutchess de Grammont. “it is 
very fortunate that we are con- 
sidered as nothing in these revo- 
lutions; not that we are tctally 
discharged from all concern in 
them; but it is understood that 
in such cases we are to be left to 
ourselves. Our sex——” ‘ Yout 
sex, ladies, wili be no guarantee 
to you in those times; it will 


| make no difference whatever, 


whether you interfere or not; you 
will be treated precisely as the 


| men—no distinction will be made 


between you.” ‘But what does 
all this mean, M. Cazotte? You 
are surely preaching to us about 
the end of the world.” “ f know 
no more of that, my Ivdy Dutch- 

ess, than yourself but this | 
know, that you w iy be conducted 
to the scaffold, with several other, 
iadies along with you, in the cart 
of the executioner, and with your 
hands tied behind you.” ‘IJ hope 
sir, that in such a case | shall be 
allowed, at least, a coach hung 
with black.” “No, madam, you 
will not have that indulgence; la- 
dies of higher rank than yourself 
will be drawn in a cart as yoll 

will be, with their hands tied as 
yours will be, and to the same 
fate as that to which you are 
“ Tadies of higher 
than myself! What, prin 
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cesses of the blood?’ ‘“ Greater 
still.” 

Here there was a very sensible 
emotion throughout the company, 
and the countenance of the mas- 
ter of the mansiog wore a very 
grave aud solemn aspect; it was, 
indeed, very generally coserved, 
that this pieasantery was carried 
too far. Madam de Grammont, 
in order to disperse tne cioud 
that seemed to be approaching, 
made no reply to this iast answer, 
but contented herseif with saying, 
with an air of gaiety, * You see, 
he will not even leave me a confes- 
sr.’ ‘*No, madam, that conso- 
lation wiil be denied to ail of you. 
The last person ied to the scat 
fold who will be allowed a con- 
fessor, as the greatest of favors, 
will be——.”’ 

Here he paused for a moment; 
“and who then is the happy 
mortal who will be ailowed to 
enjoy this prerogative?” ‘It is 
he only one which will be left 


to him; it will be—the king of | 


France.” 
Tine master of the house now 


not mentioned any thing respect 
ing yourown.’ After a few mi- 
‘nutes of silence, with his eyes fix- 
-ed on the ground, “ Madam,” he 
replied, “ have you ever read the 
siege of Jerusalem, as related by 
Josephus?” ‘ To be sure | have, 
and who has not?) But you may 
suppose, if you please, that f 
know nothing about it.” “ Then 
‘you must kaow, madam, that du- 
'ring the siege of Jerusalem, a 
/man seven successive days went 
‘round the ramparts of that city, 
‘in the sight of the besiegers or 
besieged, crying incessantly, in a 


to Jerusalem! and on the seventh 
day he cried, Wo to Jerusalem and 
to myself! At that moment an 
enormous stone, thrown by the 
machine of the enemy, dashed 
him to pieces.”’* | 

M. Cazotte then made his bow, 
and retired. 


. 7 : 

| loud and inauspicious voice, Wo 
| 

| 
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Old English. 
Wicliff’s Translation of the Prod- 





igal Son. 
Our common version of the Bible was 
made inthe reign of James the First. 


rose in hasie, and his company! syle | “ 
' all ae d b | } y | Tbe earliest English translation was Wi- 
Were ali actuated by the same | cliti’s unished in 138i. Wicliff’s transla- 
impulse. He then advanced to | tion of the Prodizai Son is cunsidered an 
M. Cazotte, and said to him, in exatuple of the best English atyle of that 
on ‘affect Mail G soheid tania , time. Wiclifi’s Engiisi, obsolete as the 
ws avecting ald impressive tone, ‘orthography is, is intelligible; and this 
5 My dear M. Cazutte, we have : spécimen serves to illustrate the change 
had enough of these melancholy to pay dige' eb 4 in get cen- 

I Sipe e C. 41, | buries, which elapsed between the reigns 
conceits: you carry it too iar, even , of Richard If, aud James 1. of Kngland. 
at the risk of the company with; “ A man had twey sones: and the 
whom vou are and yourself along | younger of hem se:de to the fadir, * geve 
with them » Cazotte made no | ™° the porcioun of catel that fallith to 

° 4 


: : | me ;* and he departide to hem the catel. 
answer, and was preparing to re-{ Aud not a(tir manye dayes, whanne alle 


tire, when Madam de Grammont, ; thingis weren gederid togider, the yon- 
wh - : ssiple 9 | sere sone went iorta in pilgrimage into 

wh wished, if poset me, to “ 'aier cuntree, aud ther he wastide his 
to restore some kind of gaiety ter thatehe nadde endid alle thingisa 
among them, advanced towards #9 hungur was maad in that cuutree, 
him, and said, * My good prophet } Y 


: ° M. Cazotte rt ih. ti ed Ss t. 95 
you have been so kind as to tell was galoun ept. 25, 


792; exactly four years and a hav at. 


us all our fortunes, but you have te: bis prophesy of ius death. 
. 
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and he bezan to haue nede. 
went and crouch hun to oon of the cy- 
teseynes of that cuntre, and he sente him 
into his toune to teed swyn. And he 
couitede to file his womb of the coddis 


that the hogeis eeten, and no man gaf 


him. And he turnece agen into bimsilf, 
and saide, ‘How manye hirid men in my 
fadir’s had plente of looues, and I perisch 
here thouroh hungur! I schal rise up and 
go to my fadir, and | schal seyeio him, 
fadir | haue synned into heuene and bi- 
fore thee, and’ now | am not worthj to 
be clepid thi sone: make me as one of 
thin hired men.’ And he rose up and 
came to his fadir; and whanne he was 
yet afar, his fadir sigh him, and was stir. 
1d by mersy, and he rah, and fel on his 
necke, and kisside him. And the son 
seide tohim, ‘Fadir, | have synned into 
hevene and bifore thee, and uowl am 
not worthi to be clepid thi sone.** And 
the fadir seide to his seruantis, ‘Swithe 
brynge ye forth the first stole, and clothe 
ye him, and gyue ye a ryng in his hond, 
and schoon on hise feet. And brynge ye 
a Yat calf and sleygh ye, and ete we anil 
make we feeste: tor thie my sone was 
deed, and hath lyued agen, he perisch- 
ide and is founden.? And all men bi- 
gunnen to eat. But his eldre sone was 
um the feeld; and whagne he cam, and 
neghede to the hous, he herd a symtonye 
and a croude. And he clepide oon of 
the seruautis, and axide what 
thingis weren. And he seide to hin, 
‘thi brother is comen; aud thi fadir 
sluugh a fait calf, for he resseyuede him 
saal.’. And he was wrooth, and woide 
net come therefor his fadir gede 
out, and bigau to preye him, and seyde 
‘lo so manye yceris | serue thee, and 
J never bruk thi comaundement, and 
thou neuer gaue to me a kide that I 
with my trendis schulde haue etun. 
Bat aftir this thy sone that hath deuour- 
jd his substance with huoris, cam, thou 
has slayn to him a fat gaif.2 And he 
seide tu lim, ‘sone thou art euermore 
with me, and alle my thingis ben thine, 
Bat it bibofte to make teast and to 
haue joye, for this thi brother was deed, 
and lyude agen, he perischide aud ts 
toundun.’ ” 
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Miscourse delivered before the New 
York Histerical Society. 
( Concluded fiyin p. 134) 

‘The sreuluaine ul joha Locke, 
is associated with thacof William, 
Penn, by a double tie; by his cel 
ebraicd coistitution jor the Caro- 
which enrolg -him amodp 


. 
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And he}! 








€ 
Discourse delivered before the 


the earliest legislators of Ameri- 
ca, and by one of these anecdotes 
of private friendship and magna- 
Dimity, upon which the mind 
gladly reposes, atter wandering 
among the cold and dreary gene. 
ralities of history. 


‘During the short period of 
Penn’s influence at the court of 
James II,, he cbtained from the 
king the promise of a pardon for 
Locke, who had fled to Holland, 
from the persecution of the domi- 
nant party. Locke, though grate. 
fulto Penn, for this unsolicited 
kindness, replied with a firmness 
worthy of the man who was des. 
tined to become the most formi- 
dable adversary of tyranny in all 
its shapes, ‘“‘that he could not 
accept a pardon, when he had not 
been guilty of any crime.” Three 
years after this occurrence, the 
Stuarts were driven from the 
throne of England; Locke then 
returned in triumph. At the 
same time, the champions of En- 
glish liberty, to serve some party 
object, proclaimed Penn a traitor 
without the slightest ground ; and 
all his rights as an Englishman, 
and his chartered privileges, were 
shamelessly violated by the very 
statesmen who had drafted the 
Act of Toleration and the Bill of 

ights. In this season of distress’ 
and desertion, Penn+ was unex- 
pectedly gratified by the grateful 
remembrance of Locke, who now, 
in his turn, interceded to procure 
a pardon from the new sovercign. 
In the pride of slandered inuo- 
cence, Penn answered, as Locke, 
had formerly done, * that he had 
never been guilty of any erime, 
and could not, therefore, rest sa- 
tisked with a mode of liberation 
which would ever appear as & 
standing monument of his guilt.” 

“The geuius of Locke has been 











described by Dr. Watts, with e- 
qual elegance snd truth, as being 
“wide as the sea, calm as the 
night, bright as the day:” and yet 
his mind appears to have been de- 
ficient in that practical sagacity 
which so happily tempered the 
enthusiasm of William Penn. 
The code of government and laws 
which Locke formed tor the Care 
olinas, contained many excelent 
provisions,but it was embarrassed 
by numerous and discordant sub- 
divisions of power, who perplex- 
ed by some impractical refine- 
ments in the administration of 
justice, and was, 1» all respects, 
unnecessarily artificial and com- | 
plicated, Nevertheless it is I 
think, a legitimate subject of na- 
tional pride that we can thus num- 
ber this virtuous asd profound 
philosopher, among those original 
legislators of this country, who 
gave to gur political character its 
lirst impulse and direction,’ 


Oglethorpe, the founder of 
Georgia, Berkeley the benefactor 
of New-England, and Hoihs to 
whose bounty Howard college is 
chiefly indebted Jor her numer- 
ous Drofessorships and her splen- 
did library, are then successively 
and in the same full manner 
brought into view. And the pice 
ture gallery of British worthies 
is closed with this reficction, ‘It 
would be most easy to ptolong 
this enumeration of those virtue 
ous and wise men of Great Brit- 
aia and Ireland, who have, on 
different accounts, merited the 
gr ratigude of the American people. | 
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good of mankind, can be made, in 
cither country, without its eflects 
being instantaneously felt in ihe 
other, 

‘ Nor have we, at present, any 
thing to dread from this recipro- 
cal influence. ‘The time has now 
gone by when a prudent policy 
might well look with suspicico 
upon every thing which tended to 
impair the individuality of our 
national character. Jt was wise 
to guard the infancy of the nation 
from foreigo corruptions, even at 
the expense of foreign arts and 
learning. But we have now ris- 
en into the manbood of our €x!s- 
tence; and whether we look to 
the past or to the future, every 
thing conspires to animate us 
with the proud conciousness of 
our independence. We may 
now gather, without fear, the 
fruits of British industry and 
genius. ‘Theirs is a literature, 
rich and pure beyond example: 
theirs is the ripened wisdom of 
centuries, treasured up in the 
works of Jurists, Divines, Philos- 
ophers, and Patriots. li we are 
but true to ourselves, that wis- 
dom ard that literature are our 
own, unmixed with any of that 
base matter, with which power, 
prejudice, and corruption hive 
too often alloved the pure gold.’ 

He then passes to the conside- 
ration of our Bativian ancestry, 
and the friends of this country in 
Holland, among whom professor 
Luzac of Ley den is conspicuous. 

‘John Luzac was bern at Ley- 
den in 1746. He wasa son of the 


‘ Indeed such is the sympathy | learned printer of the same name, 


hetween that nation an d our own, 
resulting from the unity of our] 


|who established and for many 
‘years published the celebrated 


language and hterature, end the | Leyden Gazette. He completed 
similarity of our laws, ovr tastes,| bis course of study at the unsver- 
and domestic manners, that scarce | sity of his native town with much 


any well directed eflort to enlarge 
the knowledge o3 to promote the 
Vos, I. 





repuiation, and was particularly 
Cistingnished for his acquiremenuts 
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in the mathematics and the learn- 
ed langaages.. He then applied 
himself to the law as his future 
p: ote sssion, and commenced his ca- 

> at the bar with the mest 
iF rilliant promise. 
time, he was induced to relinquish 
these prospects in order to take 
charge of the Leyden Gazette, 
which under his care soon became 
equally celebrated for the cle- 


cance of its style, the accuracy of | 


its information, and for the com- 
prehension, penetration, boldness, 
aud correctness of 
views. ‘There is not at this day 
any publication here or abroad 
Which affords an exact parallel to 
a journal, either 


ifs 


4tc2 


Meal the public opinion of Ku- 
rope. 
continent were then under a rigid 


political subjects. ‘This paper 
issuing from a free country, the 


very centre of politic cel and com- | 


inercial insormated, and written 
in Mrench, the universal language 
of all who then aspired to speak 

or write on politic il matters 
quired a reputation aud extent and 
accuracy of knowledge 
pendence of opinion, 
out the 


froowm if 
¢ ay \V at 
oO 


which, with- 
parade of literary preten- 
ynething of 
‘ie gs. 
wune kind of rank which the able: 
i" le cahated i 
Ws hotd pres nt: 
while its cirealation was fur more 
veneral and extensive. it 
inet the general continental 
P ~ . . . ‘ BP} . 
journ: ue. nere 
assador nor 2. states- 
bu ‘ope who Was 
» hawit oO rf reading it, : ail ae it h; LS 
said, toat 1¢ re vulariy 
ated at Constanutinopic 
ithe divan. 
ronthy rete 


» 


O01, 


F ona't > ae By Wat 
Soritisia revic 


end 
apiece 


*“eterl 
chaals 


Was 
tof 
tts tiles are 


rred tu as at 


But after some | 


political , erfal, 


| ged and repaid by the friendship 


Most of the presses of the | acknowledged, he engaged with 
warmth in 
censorship, and had entirely for- | 
feited public confidence on all! 
| enjoyed so much prosperity; 
| Consequence of this he was expo- 


e and tude- | 


| from 
the | 
feeling; for 


was in | 
| rupted nis literary 
Was | 
jn the 
not in | 


ry and 
} a 


. ' 
a 
: 


fording the most authentic and 


ample materials of modern Euro- 
pean history. From 1779 the 
younger Luzac was the sole wri- 
ter of the editorial part of this 


journal, and without any solicita- 


tion or the countenance of ¢ 
vernment, he enlisted all his ta- 
lents and information on the side 
of American freedom. 

‘The effects of his writings 
on this subject, upon the opinrons 


'of the continent, were, of course, 


gradual, but they were very pow- 
and they were acknowled- 


of Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson, 


}as well as of the other official re- 
as ‘it SEOpOCTS | 


xtent of circulation or influence | at the several european courts. 


presentatives of our government 
‘ After our independence was 
supporting against 


encroachment the ancient censti- 
tution, under which Holland had 


sed to much obloauy and persecu- 
tion. But his private life was ir 


| reproachable, and, as-a politician. 
k | he was manera an 


ble. 


5 aCc- 


d intlexi 
He had no personal views, 
or animosities. If he was some- 
times animated, and. even harsh 
in his censure, it always arose 
“the strong antipathy of 
good to bad; never from private 
he had no enemies 


| but those of his coantry and of 


virtuc. 

* Elis never inter- 
labours. He 
was elected to two s¢ »parate chairs 
university, and filled, wih 
y, the processorship of histo- 
that of Greck literature, 


political zeal 


*? 
’ i + 
QUitbi 


in the latter of which, he proved 
| himself w 


SUCCCSS- 
and ingenlows 
of whose posthumous 


orthy to be the 
or of the laborious 


4 7 
Valckenaer. 











works he published an edition, | 
to which he afterwards added an 
original work of his own entitled 
Lectiones Altice, written in the 
same spirit of philosophical -criti- 
cism. Finally he was appointed 
Rector or President of the uani- 
versity. 

‘On his inauguration as profes- 
sor, he delivered an oration on 
the civie eharacter of Socrates 
“de Socrate cive:”’ and another 
on his installation as rector * de 
Eruditione altrice virtutis civilis, 
presertim in civitate libera;” on| 
the influence of literature on pub- 
lic virtue. Both of these orations 
ure very remarkable for their high 
aud truly Roman spirit of li berty. 
'l'o these discourses he pretixed a 
long prefatory dedication, ad- 
dressed. to his. friend John Adams, 








at that time vice-president of the 
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* After alluding with undissem- 
bled satisfaction to some literary 
honours he had received from A- 
merica, and to his personal friend- 
ship with Adams and Jefferson, 
Luzac adds, that he recollects, 
with pride, that he had been in- 
vited by them, and almost persua- 
ded, to associate his fortunes, un- 
der their auspices, 
the Ameriean republic, which, 
says he, had | done cight years 
ago—and then, as if overpowered 
with the recollection of the recent 
discords of his own country, 
breaks off with “sed quid ego 
tecum de nostris. Batavorum per 
sedecem annos temporibus. atque 
fatis.” 

‘To the soundest philosophy 
and the most various knowledge, 
Luzac added a simplicity and an 
amenity of disposition and man- 


United States. It is distinguished | ners that gave ‘great interest to 


among other 


things, for a most | his character 


ind conversation. 


juminous eulogy of the then re- | | One of his Diesaohaes who had 


cently adopted American consti-| 
tution, in whicn the author sums 
up in Ciceronian latinity, all the 
prominent and peculiar features 
of our federal government, touch- 
es, with acuteness and foresight, 
on the several dangers to which 
it is exposed, and finally express- 
e3 his confident reliance on its 
power to ward off those ills to 
which his own country had failen 
a prey. ‘The merit of. this dis- 


cussion is the more conspicuous | 


irom its contrast. to the unac- 
countable perplexity and confu- 
ston which surround the best in- 
formed European poiiticians® in 
all their speculations on our con- 
stitutions, and particularly on tie 
division of power between the 
general and state governments. 
*As among mrny others, Jeremy Bon. 
tham im his late currespondeics on 6o- 
Cieation. 











| been associated with him in his 
learned labours and in his politi- 
cal persecution, observes of bim, 

{ knew the whole charm of his 
conversation; I sometimes fancicd 
myself in the presence of one of 
the sages of antiquity. [ coul:d 
then forget my exile and proscrip- 
tion, and felt all my severe losses 
mitigated.” 

‘His age was honorable and 
peaceful. Ie filled his high lite- 
rary oflices for many years, during 
which he kept up a constant cor- 
respondencs ce with several of the 
most learned men of the United 
States, and had the satisfaction of 
assisting, in various ways, the 
progress of learning in America. 
In 1807, he was killed in the ter- 
rible explosion which de strpy en 
a oi reat part of the city of Ley- 
ides 
The following afecting tribue 


with those of 
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to the virtues of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and the concluding 
reflections will be found particu- 
larly interesting. 

‘But | should do injustice to 
the gratitude of my country, if, 


tors, I should omit to pay some 
honour to the memory of Louis 
XVi. Our distance from the fac- 
tions, animosities, and interests of 
Europe, enables us to place our- 
selves, as it were, in the situation 
of posterity; and this republic is 
as yet the only land in which that 
much injured sovereign can re- 
ceive an honest and unprejudiced 
enlogium. Let us then lose no 
opportunity of anticipating the 
justice of history towards the man 
who, in the words of our old con- 
gress, “ was raised up by a gra- 
cious Providence to be our friend,” 
and who, as the same venerated 
body repeated at the peace of 

705, “enabled us to close the 
waron an honourable and firm 
foundation, in freedom, safety, 
anc tudependence.”’ 

‘Indeed, it is impoasible to ex- 
press the wetght of our obligations 
to him, better or more strongly 
than in the very words of the 
men of the revolution. Ina me- 
morable and eloquent state-paper 
written by John Dickenson, and 
signed as President by John Jay, 
addfessed by the unanimous con- 
sent of congress to the several 
siates, they thus speak: “The 
eonduct of our Goon and GREAT 
aily towards us, has so fully mani- 
fested bis sincerity and kindness, 
as to excite, on our parts, corres- 
ponding sentiments of contidence 
aud adection. Observing the:in- 
of his kinzdom to be con- 
ed with those of America 
and the combination of both clear- 
ly to coincide with the beneficent 


; 


cion. 
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designs of the Author of nature, 
who unquestionably intended men 
to partake of certain rights and 
portions of happiness, his majesty 
perceived the attainment of these 


| views to be founded on the single 
in commemorating her benefac- | 


proposition of a separation he- 
tween America and Great Britain. 
‘The resentment and confusion of 
your enemies will point out to 
you the ideas you should entertain 
of the magnanimity and consum- 
mate wisdom of his most Chris- 
tian majesty on this occasion. 
They perceive that selecting this 
grand and just idea from all those 
specious ones that might have 
coufused or misled inferior judg- 
ment and virtue; and, satisfied 
with the advantages that must re- 
sult, from that event alone, he 
has cemented the harmony be- 
tween himself and these states, 
not only by establishing a recipro- 
city of benefits, but by eradicating 
every cause of jealousy or suspi- 
They also perceive, with 
similar emotions, that the modera- 
tion of our ally, is not desiring an 
acquisition of dominion on_ this 
continent, or an exclusion of other 
nations from a share of its com- 
mercial advantages, has given no 
alarm to those nations, but has, in 
fact, interésted them in the ac- 
complishment of his genereus un- 
certaking.” 

‘Nor is there any thing in the 
after-life of Louis, to induce re- 
publicans to revoke these praisess 

‘The history of the French re- 
volution, and of the events which 
led to it, has been hitherto writ- 
ten only by party zealots, ard 
those of no very commanding ta- 
lents or extended views. When 
hereafter its ‘Tacitus shail arise, 
what subjects will it afford for his 
philosophy and for his cloquence! 
Virtue and vice mixed in mad 
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ronfusion; the hasest passions and 
the noblest feelings, on all sides, 
and often in the same breast, 
struggling together for the mas- 
tery. France made glorious in a 
thousand hard-fought fields by the 


universal and unrivalled valour of 


Frenchmen; France rendered up 
a trembling victim to tyrant afier 
‘tyrant, by the universal coward- 
ice of Frenchmen. ‘I'he female 
character in its greatest eleva- 
tion and in its deepest depravity ; 
roman, now dreadful, with fiend- 
like intelligence and malignity, 
and now, exalted into more than 
Roman heroism by higher prinei- 
ples Pc Pagan antiquity ever 


ars 


© "Throughout the long and 
dreadful narrative, the historian } 
will never lose sight of the meck 
and steady virtues of the patriot 
kings He will deacride him, in 
early youth, in the midst of a cor- 


rupt and sensual court, forming 
his cous: cience and regulating his 
life by the mild and holy precepts 


of locaton! surrounded by bigot- 
d or heartiess politicians, yet 
glowing with affection for his 
pe -ople, and eagerly co-operating 
with the enlightened friends of 
freedom in the reform of abuses, 
the limitation of his own powers, 
and the establishment of popular 
rights. He will relate, that he 


~ 


‘taked every thing on this vast | 


and bold experime: it of regulated 
liberty and representative govern- 
ment: and at last voluntarily of 
fered wp his life in that cause, ra- 














ther than purchase it at the ex: | 


pense of the blood of his countrys 
men. He will portray him, as 
he danger thickened, summoning 
_ his virtues to his heart, and 
sing greater and greater in the 
haut of calamity. 
‘Finally, the historian will 
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paint the sorrows and the conso- 
lations of his prison—or rather, 
he will tell that touching story 
in the plain words of those who 
saw and loved him to the last: 
then, as he follows the king to the 
place of his death, accompanied 
by his last and faithful friend, the 
venerable Abbe Edg geworth, he 
will insensibly catch that good 
man’s pious enthusiasm, and with 
him, forgetting the wrongs,of the 
patriot and the sorrows of the hus- 
band and the father in’ his vene- 
ration of the saint and the martyr, 
he will exclaim at the foot of the 
scaffold, “Go, son of St. Louis, 
ascend to Heaven.”  “ Voniez, 
Fils de St. Louis, montez au Crel.” 

‘ As I have advanced, | find my 
subject widening upon me on 
every side. It is true, that fev 
European mamcs are to be found 


ito which we owe so large a debt 


of publie gratitude, as we do to 
those characters of surpassing ex- 
cellence, which I have already 
attempted to portray. 


‘But, in later years, there is 
scarce a single individual whe 


has obtained a place in history, 

by his virtues as well as by hes 
talents, who has not, at some pe- 
riod of his life, been ambitions of 
deserving the esteem of the Ameri- 
can people. In this point of view, 
our history is richindeed. {t has 
not, like the history of the old 
world, the charm of classical or 
romantic asgociations, and it bends 
itself with difliculty, and without 
grace, to the purposes of poetry 
and fiction. Dut in ethical in- 
struction, in moral dignity, it has 
no equal. 

The study of the history of 
most other nations, filiz the mind 
with sentiments not unlike those 
which the American traveller 
feels on entering the venerable 
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and lofty cathedral of some proud ‘jlent, it beholds the 


old city of Europe. Its solemn 


pt randeur, its vastness, its obscuri- 


ty strike awe to his heart. From 
the richly painted windows, filled 
with sacred emblems and strange 
antique forms, a dim religious 
light falls around. A_ thousand 
recollections of romance, and poe- 
try, and legendary story come 
crowding in upon him. Ie is 
surrounded by the tombs of the 
mighty dead, rich with the labors 
of ancient art, 
with the pomp of he aldry. 
‘What names does he read up- 
nthem? Those of princes and | 


iwbhies who are now remembered | 
and of sove-j|§i 


only for their vices, 
reigns, at whose death no tears 
were shed, and whose memories 
li d not an hour in the affections 
of their people. 
sees other names, long familiar to 
fame. 'There rest, the blcod-stain- 
ed soldier of fortune—the orator, 


who was ever the ready apologist | 


of tvranny—great L scholar: WwW ho 


were the saiietoned flatterers of | 


power—and poeis, who (pro ofancd 
their heaven-gi iven falen 
per the vices of a corru 

‘Our own hi 
trary, like that poc 
Fame, which was 
imagination of Chaucer, and ¢ 
eorated by the taste of Pope, 
aimost exclusively de Jicated 
the memory of the truly 
Or rather, jike 
Rome. nds in calm and se- 
vere beauty amid the ruins of ay 
cient magnificence and “ the toys 
of modern state.” Within, no idie 
ornament encumbers ils bold sim- 
plicity. ‘The 
enters from i and sheds an e- 
qual and serene radiance around. 
As the eye wanders about its cxe: 


stor Ys 


1S 
ran + 
creat. 


rt sta 


and emblazoned | 


the Pantheon of 





‘pressed upon us by the taunts 


There too, he | 


ioered betore the New York 


unadorned 
monuments of brave and = 
men who have greatly bled « 
toiled for their country, or it one 
on votive tablets inscribed with 
the names of the best benefactors ' 
of mankind. 
Hic manus, cb patriam pugnando, vil. 
nera passi, 
Quique saceriotes 
manebat, 
Quique pili vates, 
cuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per 
artes, 
Quique sui memores, alios fecere me. 
rendo. 


‘Doubtless, this is a subject 
upon which we may be justly 
proud. But there is another con- 
ideration, which, if it did not na- 
urally arise of itself, would 


casti, dum 


vila 


| Phoebo digna lo. 


., 
be 
oi 
european criticism. 


‘What has this nation done to 


‘repay the world for the benefits 
him for their ¢: Lilty be ambiguous | 


have received from 
others? We have been repeated: 
ly told, and sometimes, too, ina 
tone of affected impartiality, tat 


which 


17a 
VX 


ithe highest praise which can fair 


vy be given to the American 


i'mind, 1s that of possessing an en- 


‘lightened selfishness: that if the 
philesophy 
‘country, 


of thus 
all their effects. 


and talents 
with 


_were for ever swept into oblivion, 


ithe loss would be oe only 
- | selves; and that 
i pn of this ger cas charge, the 
to 


' 


‘iblustrious, 


by our- 
f to the accura- 
la- 
present an 
t is still but a solitary 


’ 


bours of Franklin 
? 


/exception. 


» | confidentiy 


be given 
tri: umphantly. 


‘The auswer may 


and 


| Without abandoning the fame of 
‘our eminent men, ‘whom [curope 


ihas been slow 
pure light of heaven | 


and reluctant fo 
honour, we would reply, that the 
intellectual power of this people 
has exerted ilself in conformity 
to the generai system of our i 
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stitutions and manners; and there- 
fore, that for the proof of its 
existence and the measure of its 
force, we must look not so much 
tothe works of prominent indi- 
viduals, as to great aggregate re- 
sults; and if Europe has hitherto 
been wilfully blind to the value 
of our exampies and the exploils 
of our sagacity, courage, inven- 
tion and freedom, the blame must 
rest with her and not with Amer- 
ica. 

‘Is is nothing for the universal 
good of mank ind to have carrted 
into successful operation a sys- 
iem of seli-goverament, uniting 
personal liberty, freedom of opin- 
jon, and equality of rights, with 
nauonal power and dignity; such 
us had before existed only in the 
Utopian dreams of philosophers? 
Is it nothing, in moral science, 
iohave anticipated in sober reali- 
ty, numerous plans of reform in 
ivil and criminal jurisprudence, 


which are, but now, suggested as | 


"i usible theories by the politt- 
ians and economists of Euro 5A : 
sit nothing to have been able t 
call: forth on every ihe teeey, 
cither in war or peace, a body of 
talents always equal to the diffi- 
culty? Is it nothing to have, in 
leas than half a century, exceed- 
ingly improved the sciences of 
political economy, of law, and of 
- dicine, with all their auxiltary 


f 
oe 
Ve 
a 


) e - | 
ranches; to have enriched hu | savannah. 


man knowledge by the accumula- | 


tion of great mass of useful 
lacts and observations, and to 
have augmented the power and 
the comforts of civilized man, by 
miracles of mechanical invention? 
Is it nothing to have given the 
World examples of disinterested 
Patriotism, of political wisdom 
of public virtue™ of learning 


’ 


, clo- 











| main boc ly. 


save for some praiseworthy end? 
It is sufficient to have briefly sug- 
gested these considerations ; eve- 
ry mind would anticipate me in 


| filling up the details.’ 


ae ete 


Singular Adventure of a 
Rsitish soldier ina Cam- 
paign in North America. 


In the year 1779, when the war with 
America was conducted with great spir- 
it upon that continent, 4 division of Bri. 
tish was encamped on the banks of a riv- 
er, and in a position so favored by nature 
that it was difficult for any military art 
tosurpriseit. Warin America, was rati- 
er a species of hunting than a regular 
campaign. “If you figt with art,” said 
W ashington tu bis soldier “you are de- 
feated. Acquire discly an enough to re- 
treat and veateemiad of combined attack, 
and your country will prove the best of 
engiuecrs.”” So true was the maxim of 
the American general, that the Eng!ish 
Soldiers had to contend with nothing else, 
They sailied out ,of their impenetrable 
forests and jungles, and with their arrows 
and tomahaw ks committed daily waste 
upon the british army surprising their 
sentinels, cutting off their straggiers—and 
even when the alarm was given and pure 
suit commenced, they fed with a swift. 


| ness, that the cavairy could not over. 


take, into the rocks and fastnesses, whith. 
er it was dangerous to follow them. 

In order to limit as far as possible this 
species of war, in which there was so 
much Jost, and so hitle honor, it was the 
custom ofevery regiment to extend Its 
outposts to a great distance beyond the 
encumpment—to station sentinel: some 
miles in the woods and keep a constant 
guard around the main body, 

A reviment of foot was at this time sta- 
sams upon the confines of a boundless 

ts particalar ofice was to 
guard every avenue of “approa ch to the 
The sentinels whose posts 
penetrate dinto the woods were supplie 
from the ranks, and the service of the 
reziment was more hazardous than that 
ofany other. lis loss was hkewise great. 
— The sentinels were perpetually surprise 
ed upon their posts by the Indians, ant 


were borne oif their stations without 
communicating any alarms or Weimg 


heard of after. 
Not a trace was left of the manner in 


; which they had beentaken away,except 


Que Ce, and valor, hever excr tex! / on one or two occa 1on5, 2 lew drops Us 


w wihve veers * ou iF 
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blood had appeared upon the leaves 
which covered the grounu,—Many impu- 
ted this unaccountable disappearance to 
teeachery,and suggesied as an unanswet- 
able argument, that men thus surprised 
might at least have fired their muskets 
and communicated the alarm to the cone 
tiguous posts. Others, who could not be 
brought to consider it treachery, were 


contented to receive it as mystery,which | 


time would unravel}. 


One morning the sentinels having been | 
stationed as usual over night the guard | 


went at sunrise to relieve a post which 


extended a considerable distance in the | 
wood. The sentinel was goue! ‘The | 


surprise was great; but the circumstance 
had cccurred befure. They left another 
gnan, and wishing him better luck, 
“You need not be afraid,’ said the man 
with warmth, “1 shall not desert.” 


The rehef company returned te the | 


guard house. The sentinels were replace 


ed every four hours. and at the appoint. | 
ed time, the guard again marched to ree | 
lieve the post. To their inexpressible ass | 
tonishment the man was gone! ‘They 
searched round the spot, but so traces | 


ef his disappearance could be found. It 
was necessary that a station from a 


stronger motive than ever, should not ree | 


main unoccupied, they were compelled 


to Jeaye another man, and returned to | 
the guard house. The colonel being ape | 
prised of the occurreice, signified his ine | 


tention to aecompany the guard when 


they relicved the sentinel they had left. | 


At the appointed time, they all marched 
together, and again to their unutterable 
wonder, they found the post vacant, and 
the man goue. 

Under these circumstances, the colo- 
nel hesitated whether he should station a 
whole company on the spot or whether 


he should aguin submit the post to a sin- 


gle sentinel. ‘The cause of the repeat- 
ed disappearances of men, whose cour 
ace and honesty were never suspected, 
must be discoverei—and it seemed not 
likely that this ciscovery could be ob- 
tained by perishinginthe old method.— 


Three braye menu were pow lost to the | , ‘ 
: Stant alarm and expectation of 2 


; attack, and scarcely knowing what 


regiment and to assign the pust to a 
fourth, scemed nothing less than giving 
him up to destruction. 
tow whose turn ii wus to take the me 
eonparable resolution, trembled from 
head to foot. 

“tl must do my duty,” said be to the 
ofiicer, “but I should like to loose my 
fife with more credit.” . 

“J will have noman against his will” 
suid the colonel}. 

A man immediately stepped from the 


y, b- : 


The pour fel. | 


ery mouth recommended his resolution, 
*] will not be taken alive,’ said he, ‘and 
you shall hear of me on the least a. 
arm. At all events I will fire my 
piece, if I hear the least noise. If 
crow chatters, or a cead leat falls, you 
shall hear my musket. You may be 
alarmed when nothing is the matter 
but you must take the chance as the 
condition of the discovery.” 

The colonel applauded his courage, 
and told him he would be right to fire 
upon the least noise that was ambigu. 
ous. His comrades shook hands with 
lim, and lett him with a melancholy 
foreboding. ‘The company marched 
back, and waited the event in the guard 
house. 

An hour elapsed, and every ear was 
on the rack for the discharge of a mus. 
ket, when on a sudden the report was 
heard. The guard immediately march. 
ed accompanied as before, by the colo. 
nel, and some of the most experienced 
officers of the regiment. As they ap. 
proached the post they saw the man 
advancing towards them dragging ano- 
ther man on the ground by the hair of 
the head.—When they came up to bim 
he appeared to be an Indian whom he 
had shot. An explanation was imue: 
diately required. 

“i toid your hotor,” said the 
man, “that [ should fire, it [ 
heard the least noise, ‘ibe rese 
olution I had taken bas saved my 
lite. I had not been long on my 
post wien I heard a rustling at 
some short distance—I locked & 
saw an American hog such as are 
common in the woods, crawiing a 
long the ground, and seemingly 
looking for puts under the trees, 
and among the leaves. As these 
animals are so very common, | 
ceased to consider it tor some 
Lilnutes-~but being on the con- 


was tu be consideied a reali cause 
at 


i apprehension, d kept my eyes 


| Vigilantly upen it, and marked us 


progress among the trees; still 


| there was no need of giving the 


valarm and my thoughis were dl- 


tected to danger from another 


i | 'guarter, It siruck me however! 
Male wn ueriwed to take the post. Ev. | 
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that there was something uncom. | round, I discovered it to mrke a 
mon. in the ‘appearance of this/ leap rather long and uncommon 
animal; but, for a while, was for this arimalemy resolution 
nowilling to fire, lest my comrades was immediately foimed--I le- 
should laugh at me for. shooting velled my piece and fired—t fell 
a prg.-It-still advanced in a cir- —I heard the groan of a human 
cuttous course uatil it reached a being; and, upon examination, 
thicket, at which time my atten- | found it tobe an Indian, dressed 
tion was again drawn to another! in a hcg’s skin, and armcd with @ 
quarter; but instantly jooking' dagger and tomahawk, 
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© AN AMERICAN”’—No. IV. | Jatter are undoubtedly very ime 
(Concluded from page 179.) | portant interests, all of which are 
I mentioned in the commence- | essentially dependant on the pros 
ment of my former remarks, that |‘ secution or abandonment of these 
we were engaged in erecting for- measures. These questions go 
tifications aiong the coast for its deeper, and involve the very exis« 
defence, aud dock-yards for the tence of our free government, 
navy, and were also increasing the The people at large, therefore, 
naval force to a certain standard, should make themselves thoroughe 
as the means of preventing future ly acquainted with their merits. 
wars and of defending the coun- They ought to know the extent 
try in case such wars should oc- | of the measures contemplated, and 
cur. I drew the attent'on of the the reasons on which they are 
reader to this branch of our poli- founded; what has been done to 
cy for the purpose of irquiring carry them into effect, and what 
whether it shuuld be maintained remains to be done to complete 
and prosecuted with energy, or them. Has the Kxecutive per- 
be abandoned, and the country, : formed his duty? Have the mem- 
in consequence, be restored to the | bers of Congress performed theirs? 
state in which it was before the | Looking at these objects, and 
late war? This subject ought to | watching closely over their vital 
be as well understood by the | interests, the people should kiow 
whole community, as by the Exe- | where to bestow praise, and 
cutive, the Heads of Departments | where censure, if either the one 
and Congress, who all, being the | or the other may be proper. 
servants of the people, are respon-}: In making this inquiry, we are 
sible for their conduct to the peo- | naturally led to ask, why incur 
ple. Questions of this kind in- |such heavy experse? For what 
volve the highest interests of the purpose are ihr se works erected? 
nation. They do not teach sim- | Jf what use ts the navy, especial- 
ply oar transitory concerns, such | lv in time #f peace? Is it not suf 
as the price of produce, the | ficient for u- to bear the burthens 
growth of manutastures, or our | of war, When war comes on, and 


shipping, “or even the general) will not our resources then be 
prosperity of commerce. The l adequate to any emergency? Are 
Vou. Ie yb 


wes 
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not the free people of these states 


willing and able to repel any dan- | 


gers which 


may assail them? 


These preliminary questions are | 


just and proper, and ought to be 
answered, and may be answered 
eatisfactoriby. Unhappily for our 
country, our own experience fur- 
nishes a prompt and full answer 
to them. Lessons,- derived from 
public calamities, forced this po- 
licy on Congress; they taught the 
citizens of the United States how 
to adopt and use the best instru- 


the greatest Secnomy. 
The occurrences of the hast for 


every one, aud the like may hap- 
pen within the same term in those 
which follow. No great change 
in Europe since 
the commencement of the 16th 
century ; nothing to secure the 
future peace and tranquillity of 
the world. France, Great Britain, 
and Austria, when compared with 
each other, and with other pow- 
€rs, are hearly now what they 
then were. Russia is the 
power that has risen wp, 


with gigantic strength; and yet 


wieldy, 
at a distance. Her force is alto- 
gether a lan force, imposing on 
the powers nearest and most ac- 
cessible to her, in Europe and 
Asia. As amaritime power, she 
is little known. ‘The only great 
event which has occurred, within 
the term specified, is the Ameri- 
can revolution, and this may 

called truly great. It was great 
in itself; it was equally so in its 
immediate, and may be still more 
60 in its’ remote consequences, 
Every thing appertaining to thig 
sevelution was new. It establish- 





| both revolutions, 


| strugzle by his side. 
ty or fifty years are known to/| 





| in this hemisphere. 
same oceur, in 
only | 
as it | world will not justify any other 
were, suck lenly, in gigantic form | 





ed a new power in the new he- 
misphe e. It founded a new go- 
vernment on new principles. It 
ripened into fact the speculations 
of Montesquieu, of Rousseau, of 
Locke, and of Sidney. The Ame- 
rican produced the French revo- 
lution, and may be said to bave 
given birth to the wars that fo}- 
lowed. ‘There still ‘lives a man, 
who bore a distinguished part in 
an ornament to 
the age, the friend and companion 


| of the illustrious Washington, and 
ments for given purposes,and with | 


who remains true to.the princi- 
ples which he formed in our great 
‘That man 
is the General La Fayette. 

Mf we review the history of Ex 


| rope, for the last two centuries, 


we shiall find that the greater part 
of the time has been employed in 
war; of the last fifty years, nearly 
four in war to one of peace, and 


_a still greater portion of war, if 


we count that now existing be- 
tween Spain and the provinces 
May not the 
the fifty years 
which ensue? The history of the 


conclusion. ‘The Roman empire, 


| in its rise and fall, exhibits a sec- 


her means, though vast, are un- | cession of long and bloody wars. 


and not very formidable | 


‘The history of nations, 
on its rains, 


founded 
exhibits a like spec- 
tacle, equall,) during their barba- 
rous and since the com: 
mencement of the 16th century. 
On what principle then can we 
presume, that all that portion of 
the globe with which we are con- 


aCe 
ad Be §, 


_nected, or which can have any in- 


fluence on our fortune will not 
experience a like fate? Is war @ 
necessary incident to our nature? 
or is it the eflect of moral causes 
operating on our passions and 
frailties? If the latter, as is my 
fixed opinion, tt 1s certain that abl 
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dne causes which have heretofore 
produced it still exist, and in the 
greatest force. If it proceeds 
from internal causes, from the 
collision aud variance between 
distinct orders, in the several go- 
vernments, as many, and with 
great reason, believe, we know 


the governments of Europe. and 
that those who fill them, I mean 
the higher classes, were never 
more watchful over the dangers 
which threaten them. if it pro- 
ceed from the ambition of princes, 
does any one believe that their 
ambition 1s dimainished or curbed? 
Whether the world is capable of 
reformation, in these respects, is 
a problem yet to be solved. If it 
is, | am satisfied we are destined 
to furnish the demonstration. 
Peace, it has been often and wise- 
ly said, is the natural condition of 
ourcountry. Why isitso? Be- 
cause we have no privileged clas- 
ses; no distinct orders; no ambi- 
tious princes; the government is 
the government of the people, and 
if we have ambitious individuals 
among us, such are the intelli- 
gence, virtue, and general capaci- 
ty of our fellow-citizens, through- 
out the Union for self government, 
that it is completely in their pow- 
er to control all such aspiring spi- 
rits. If we are to continue to en- 
joy our present felicitv, or are 
ever to be eminently useful to 
Others, by way of example it is 
incumbent upon us to watch over 
the dangers which menace us, and 
to be always prepared to meet 
them. 

The first great object is, to pro- 
tect our liberties and our union. 
These terms have a different im- 
port in common speech, bat in 
this instance they mean the same 
thing. The one depends on the 


other. Destroy the Union, and 
our liberties are gone. Preserve 
it, and they are secure. ‘The 
sovereignty is now in the hands 
of the peepie.—The government 


is theirs. They made it, and they 


canpreserve it. It is edhe ek 


,for them, and they can give such 
that such orders still pervade ail) 


€irection to all its measures as 
their judgment may dictate. 
There is no other example of the 
same kind on the globe. None 
such ever existed. From the na- 
ture of things, governments which 
are founded on opposite princi- 
ples, cannot be friendly to it. 
Hereditary princes must look on 
its success with jealousy, since 
the example it affurds of a wise, 
happy, and efficient admunistra- 
tion, must excite in their bosoms 
a dread of change adverse to their 
systems, ‘To the support of our 
free government, all our measures 
should, therefore, be directed; to 
that great end, every thing should 
yield. It may be shown, from 
the leading events of our short 
career, that the measures best 
adapted to the support of our go- 
verament, and of every other 
great interest, are most consistent 
with economy, and also that the 
more eflicient they are for those 
purposes, the more economical 
they will be. 

Present appearances ere as 
strongly indicative of immediate 
war in Europe as they well can 
be; of a war, too, thi at will be- 
come general. The emperor of 
Russia threatens the Ottoman 
Porte, and has already advanced 
his armies to the frontiers of the 
Turkish domiaions in Europe, on 
the whole line, as we are inform- 
ed, from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea. We do not enter into the 
causes of this approaching rup- 
ture, further than to state that 


te se 
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they relate to some tyrannical and 
horrib'@ oppressions practised by 
the Sultan on his Greek subjects, 
of whom Russia bad made her- 
self the protectre s at the end of 
a former war, by treaty, and with 
a breach of the stipulations of 
which the Porte is now charged. 
That one despotic power should 
become the guardian of the sub- 
jects of another against its tyran- 
nical acts, is, we must all admit 
a new mode of protecting human 
rights; By admitting the rg t to 
interfere, the power admitting it 
afforded a proof of its tottering 
state and decline, obvious to all. 
Russia thereby gained a foothold, 
which she was sure to improve on 
the first favorable opportunity, 
which it is presumed has now er- 
rived. Should this war take place 
the strong bond of the Holy Alli. 
ance will socn he broken, and 
some of its most prominent mem- 
bers be seen fighting against 
the cause of christianity, on the 
side of the urks and of Mahom- 
et. It might be inferred from 
this circumstance that religion, 
though the professed, was not the 
real, object of that alliance. 

If war takes place between 
Russia and Turkey, it cannot be 
doubted that it will soon extend 
to other powers, aud become ge- 
neral throughout Europe. Aus- 
tria is still in possession of Na- 
ples, between whom and Russia 
it is suspected there is a secret 

underatauding to divide the spoil 
b. tween theme lnless, indeed, it 
may have been agreed to let Prus- 
gia in for a share in some quarter, 
Wwiich her acquiescence in the po- 
licy avd measures of Russia seems 
to tudicate. Great Britain, it is 
thought, by many, will take the 


Ot er side, which is probable, un- | 
iss sie should also be tempted to ; Black Sea. 
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participate with Russia in the 
spoil. [t is the policy of the go- 
vernment of France, for. obvious 
reasons, to remain trangui!; but 
if all the other powers engage in 
the war, the people will compei 
her goverament to move ina that 
directions Ia that case it will 
probably be against Russia. It is 
also probable that Spain and Por- 
tugal, in that event, willbe drawn 
into the war on the same side, if 
the effort which is now making in 
both those countries for a change 
in favor of liberty, and the state 
of things in South’ America do 
not prevent it. 

Should the difference between 
Russia and ‘Turkey be accommo- 
dated, and immediate war be 
vented, it cannot be douwhted that 
other causes will arise in other 
quarters and a war soon ensue. 
Europe cannot long enjoy peace, 
for reasons which have been giv- 
en. How then can we best pre 
serve our own peace, if it be pos- 
sible, inthe event of au European 
war? And, if not possible, how 
best mitigate the calamities of 
war? How accomplish either ob- 
ject with the least expense? Our 
own experience as has already 
been onserved. sheds much light 
on these subjects. To it we ap- 
peal. 


re- 


. iie.. Ve 

Should the contemplated war 
between Russia and Turkey take 
place, our attitude in it will be 
that of nentrality, in which it will 
be incumbent on us to support our 
neutral rights and character. En 
couragement will be immediately 
given to our navigation and com 
merce throughout every part of 
the Mediterranein, the Adriatic, 
the Archipelago. and even to the 
‘The armies of both 
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parties will require and invite . almost all our vessels in those Ist- 


supplies from every quarter, and 


E 


ands and seas were seized. In 


the most active and enterprising | 1795, other seizures were made 


of every conuctry, which can, fur- 
nish them will reap the greatest 
profit, provided their rights be 
supported, with effect, by their 
respective governments, Should 
ihe war extend to other countries, 
as cannot be doubted, the range 


of commerce; and the extent of | 


profit will he proportionably in- 
creased, as will be the diftic ulty 
of sustaining our neutral riglits, 
especially should Great Britain 
and I'rance become parties to it, 
or eitherof them. ‘The 
tive on which we have to decide 
is simply between such an attitude 
as will command respect for our 
flag, from every power which 
may become a party to it, and a 
free trade to every port to which 
we have a right o trade, and in 
the articles sanctioned by the laws 
of nations, or sach an one as will 
permit each party to establish its 
own rules, with reference to its 
own interest, and to seize our 
vessels, and pillage our commerce, 
according to its will and pleasure. 
Our experience in tne late Euro- 
pean wars will, I think, be deci- 
sive as to the course to which the 
preference ought to be given. 
The late European wars com- 
menced nearly about the period 
of the adoption of ovr present 


constitution, and ean scarcely be-| 


said to have terminated until the 
overthrow of Bonaparte, and the 
restoration of the Bourbons in 
1814. The peace concluded at 
Amitns in 1800, lasted about two 
years only, and was, in effect, ra- 
ther a truce than a peace. As 
soon as Great Britain became a 
party to the war, a decisive blow 
Was struck at our commerce with 
the Freach i est ladies, by which 
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by. British eruisers of ovr vessels 
carfying provisior ns into the ports 
of Feance, and in the same year 
th: government of France passed 
decrees, authorizing the seizure 
‘f our vessels trading with the 
dominions of Great Britain, under 
which many were takene 

‘The peace of Amieus in 1800 
susperded further seizures antil 
some time after the re-commence- 
ment ofthe war, when they were 
resumed alike by Great Britain 
and France, and pushed to an ex 
tent of which there had been no 
previous examples Shey were 
first felt in 1605, under the paper 
hlockade systemn of Great Britain, 
which being extended in 1806 and 
1807 under the character of or- 
ders tn council, made almost an 
indiscriminate waste of that por 
tion of our commeree which was 
carried on with the continent of 
Europe. By the decree of Ber- 
iin in 1806, the goveriment of 
France commenced a like career, 
declaring the British islands in a 
state of blockade, and all vesseis 
engaged in commerce with them 
subject to te and eoufiscation.s 
By ‘the decree of Milan in 1807, 
by that of Bayonne in — and 
Rambouillet in 1010, this depre- 
dation was not only Peat to 
our commerce with the West In- 
dies, and ali other British domin- 
ions in every Quarter hut such of 
the vessels and other property of 
our citizens as were ther in the 
ports of France, or which after- 
wards entercd them, were ordered 
to be seized and sold, which was 
aceordingly done Like seizures 
vere made under the influence of 
the government of France, by 
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and Sweden. of all the vessels 
and merchandise of the citizens 
of the United States, which were 
within their respective ports, al- 
though they had entered them 
under the guarantee of peace in 
the regular course of trade, and 
had committed no offence. Du- 
ring this period our government 
was insulted even in our own 
orts, as in the case of Captain 
Vhitby near Sandy Hook, and in 
the more remarkable occurrence of 


theChesapeake at the mouth of that. 


bay; insults which we had not 


ting. 


dations upon our commerce, eve- 
ry expedient was adopted, short 
_of war, to put an end to them, 
which the wisdom and patriotism 
of the country could suggest. 
Special embassies were. sent to 


and in the early stages with some 
effect; 
the war in 1303 when these de 
piedations were revived and push- 
ed by each other with greater 
violence, no regard was shewn to 
appeals of this kind. Other mea- 
sures were then resorted to, on a 
principle of retaliation, but in the 
same pacific spirit. 
against Great Britain, and in 
our commerce equally against G. 
Britain and France, which was 
maintained during the next, and 
part of the following year. The 
non-intercourse act succeeded the 
embargo in 1809, and was con- 
tinued until 1812, when the or- 
ders in council still remaining in 
force, and the patience of the go- 
vernment and people being ex- 


hausted, war was at length the on- | 
ly measure to which we could re- | 


at its terminatien, 
both Great Hritain and France, | 


but after the renewal of | 





In 1806, the | coast on military principles, on a’ 


non-importation act was adopted 
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sort with effect, which was accof- 
dingly declared against Great 


|Eritain on the 18th of June, in 
that.year and not terminated un- 


til February, 1815, at which time 


‘the treaty, which had been con- 


chided at Ghent, was received 
and ratified at Washington. If 
we estimate our.losses by British 
blockades and French decrees, 
by our own restrictive measures, 
& finally by the war itself,to what 
an enormous sum will they not 
amount? Without calculating the 


losses sustained by the seizure and 
then adequate means of preven-| 


confiscation of so many of our 


2 | vessels, and of so vast an amount 
During these outrageous depre- | 


of our property, or from the re- 
straints which we imposed on our 
own commerce, or the destruction 

made by the war, or the money 
expended in it, we know that the 
debt incurred in the war, and due 
xceeded 120, 
GO0,000 of doilars. 

Immediately after the peace, 
Congress took the attitude which 
the experience of the war, and of 

20 years which had preceded it, 
pointed out, as indispensable for 
the support of our republican in 
stitutions, and of all other the 
highest interests of the union, by 
resolving to fortify the whole 


thorough view of every part by 


| scientific men, and o augment the 


ST aie ; } 
1907 an embargo was imposed on navy to such a force as would 


make the United States knewn 


'and- respected as a naval power. 


the advantage of this attitude 
was acknowledged by ev-ry one. 
and all united ip the measures 
necessary to give it effect. A 
board, consisting of engineers 
and naval commissioners, was or- 
ganized, and empowered to or 
a view of the coast, from one ex 

tremity of the union to the on 
to sound the bays, rivers, and 
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other inlets, leading inte it, and had been felt, might be considered as a 
yoder the control of the execu- | ~e ea and pledge o the extent 
ant , to which Congress would annually go in 
tive, to fix on the proper places | the execution and support of the attitude 
at which to establish and to con- 


whieh had been decired on. 
struct fortifications and naval de- If our coast was fortified in the mane 


pots, with the nature and extent | oe — augmented 
x te plated. whereby, 
of the works which were to be | with the ships already inhand the Unit. 
constructed at each nlace. ed States wonli be made a respectable 
The precise number of ships of warthat eval power, the attitude which would 
were to be built, with their size, was al. be assumed could not f il to produce the 
so regulated by law, and sums were ap- | happiest effect on our political relations 
propriated fur carrying each object into with other powers, 
effect By the act of the Congress en. | Should war take place in Europe, it cane 
titled ‘ an act fur the gradual increase of , not be doubted that our rights .ould be 
the navy of the United States, ’ one mil- respected in our commercial intercourse 
lion of dollars per annum were appropti with each party by the other Whileit 
ated for eight years successively to that | was possible for a few frigates, by sailing 
object, and authority was given to the along the coast, to annoy our whole mare 
President to cause to be built nine MMips } itime frontier and to draw out for its de- 
of not less than seventy four guns h, | fence 1U0,000 men on our several bays 
and twelve others of not less than fo®ty- | and rivers, and to seize our merchant 
four, with three steam batteries, without | vessels at pleasure,and to confiscate them 
delay, unless in his judgment the public | with impubity, there could be no check 
interest might not require the completiog | on such measures with any power which 
ofso many ships in so short a time. in might be disposed to adopt them. But 
which case he was authorised to cause a-,| as soon as it should be made known to 
uy number of them to be framed andj§,the world that our coast was impregna- 
kept under cover, and in a state to b le, and that cur government had such 
pe for service in the shortest time /¥a naval force at command as would ene 
possible, when any public exigency might | able it to resent injuries, and to strike a 
require it By an act of April 16, 18:6, | ny power with efiect that might wanton. 
27,000 dollars were appropriated to de- | ly strike us and that the government, rue 
fray the expense of surveying the coast, | led by public opinion. would be sure to 
and by an act of March 3d, 1817, 858. | dg it, care would be taken not to mo- 
000 dollars we.e appro ted te the con | lest our lawful trade, and otherwise en- 
struction of furti scatior ith correspon. | croach on our rights | Many able papers 
ding sums for the constriction of arsen- | were written by our Secretaries of State 
als and armories and fer gthe supply of | and ministers at foreign courts, during 
ordnance, and of every yer material | the late wars in Europe on the subject 
connected with the publictdef. nce. In | of neutral and belligerent rights: papers 
1818, no additional appropriation was | which did honor to our country. It is 
made for forti-cations, owing to the sur | understog@i that an enlightened civilian 
| 





vey of the coast not haviny been then ad- | ofthis city has said that the ablest works 
vanced to a stage to require it. Large | existing on these subjects are to be found 
sums were however then appropriated for | in these documents. Let me ask, what 
the supply of ordnance, for the construc. | effect did they produce? Wasa singic 
tion of the arsenals and armories. which | decree, paper blockade, or order in coun- 
were distributed about the umen and {| cil,revoked or mom: rated in consequence 
for every other military purpose. Inthe | of the clearest demonstration that they 
year following, that is in 1819 500,00U were repugnant to the law of nations” 
dollars were appropiated for fortifications | Unexampled proofs were afforded by the 
and the same policy pursued, by liberal.) great body of our tellow-citizens of a 
appropriations, for the completion of the | patriotic submissign to the non-importa- 
arsenals and armories, and for the sup- | tion embargo, sndigon intercourse,laws ; 
ply of ordnance The time required to | but were they mor@€nuccesstul! It is welt 
complete the survey of the coast, and to | kuown that the emperor Napoleon, on 
fix on the proper sites for fortifications and | hearing of those acts, ordered the seizure 
navaldock yards, objects essentially con | of all our merchant vessels that might 
hected suspended the appropriation, as be found at sea, on the pretext that as 
bas been observed, for one year, of the | they must have sailed in opposition to the 
money necessary for fortification butthe laws oftheir country, they might be con. 
2pprepriation of 18:9, after the depress: | 
whinthe revenue, incident to the peace, | 


sidered lawful prize; thus making the 
measure of precautica, te which we hack 
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e seourity of our property, 
The bis. 


pesorted for the 
a new motive for its seizure. 
tory of the world proves that, in serious 
e nflicts between nitions, there is no se | 


eurity f r a neutral power other than 


jn the means which it may possess to | 
and in the Kkifewledee | 


rotect its richts 
which they roust all have that it will pro. 
tect them. AN AMERICAN, 





The N Nav y. 


The following is publi shed as tho com- 
parative force! asto the number of ves 
scis and guns, | of the navy of the Unite 
ed States m 8) and !4’?. Muiny of 
the vessels Kowever that beloneed to the 
srg at the former neriod were not reg. 

larly built ships of war, but purchased 


a 
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and fitted for the time being; and the 
present force is perhaps, really twice as 
powerful as that ‘of Sul. 


Vessels in 180}. | Vessels in 182°. 
| S of 44 guns 29 | 7 of 74 guns 518 
4 of 55 guns 144 | 4 of -4 guns 176 
2 of 32 guns 61 | 3 of JO guns 108 
of 28 guns 28 | . of 3 guns 89 
3 uf 25 guns = 7% | 2 of 24 guns 48 
6 of 24 guns 144 , 4 0f 8 guns 72 
of 2? guns “4 12 0f 12 guns 24 
4of i8 guns 7 | 5 ef 12 guns 69 
2of 6 guns $2 \ of 6 guns a 
| of 15 guns 15 1 of 1 gun l 
| of i4 guas 14 ! 6 gun boats 6 
Sof Li -guns 56 | Ves. 36—guns 1(49 

. Ves. g4—gaus 59: 
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eharacter and pursuits of the va 
rious aburiginal tides who tnhab- 
it west of the Mississipi, wil 
be shortly put to press in 
York: itis trom the pen af Mr, 
Hunter. The author passed his 
chiidhood smog these 
nature—and has cnly recently ac- 
quired av Kugtish educatico: he 
jias traversed a space to the seuth 
us far ag the province of Texas 3 
north to Ke uf the Woed 
geod westwaid tothe Mw 
Columbia tiver, of Ore Ban 
to the shores of the Peace. H S 
eppcrtiunitics must have bi en cx 
ccllent for secing therr modes cf 
Jite, and fer judg 
experience, —Wucehk. City Gaz, 


fike bei 9 


, and 


ee from his own 


Johnson’s Life of Green 
j #e second wk belore me, 
gays a writer in National Jo- 
telligencer, is the first volume of 


Ju dye J. snson’s ‘*sketches cf th 
life eal corre spondence of Na 
thansel Greeo, M: a} wr Generel, 


&e. &e. compiled chiefly trom o- 


tiginal materials.” 


New, 


sons of | 


OE 


h of tac: 


A volume on the subject ofthe piled, is apparent, 





That the volume is thus com. 


| ges, and has already 





It is' not «f 
en that hist ry presents it-el bee 
Ore us in a form so auihent-c, 
ihe conviciton that you are teage 
ing the truthnever leav's y 

the evidence of indisputab e irutn 
stamped on a great po:tion of the 
work, giving Character and cede 
to the woule ge Famt/y Visitor. 






—— 


The thidf edition of Eaton’s 
MaANUAIOr BoTany tas just 
come trom the-press of Websters 
ard Skinners, Atbavy. ‘This 18 
regarded as-a standard hook for 
students of Botary. ‘The seme 
author has recenity- prepared a 
treatise OR Cn: mistry, entitled 
Bue Cuemicat In .tRUCTOR. 
Liisa bas been published at Alba- 
ovina 12mo, volume of 231 pa- 
found its way 
mio several respectable insti tus 


1b. 


tiohs. 


ee 


eles -~—An_ irterest'ng 





“ Journebof (Travels into the ATs 
ka s)8 Territory, doriog they-tt 
i819, &c . by ‘Phe mas Nutta: 1,4 
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member of the Linnzan, and oth- 


er Societies, has recently been 
published. db. 





Lectures on the Phtlosophy of 
the Human .Mind, by the celebra- 
ted Dr. Brown of Edinburg, are 
printing in Andover, and will soon 
be ready for publication. Jd, 





The Old Colony Memorial, a 
paper lately established at Ply- 
mouth, announces as about to be 
published, anew work, entitled, 
“A Miltary Fournal during the 
Revolutionary War, from 1775 to 
1783,describing interesting events 
and transactions of that period, 


with numerous historical facts,bi- | signated was abundantly signifi- 


ographical sketches and amusing 
anecdotes, from the original man- 
uscript, by James ‘l WATCHER, 
late Surgeon inthe American Ar- 
my.” Lb, 
We learn that Mr. N, Elliott, 
of Catskill will soon publish ele- 
ven books of the Iliad, from the 
text of the celebrated edition of 
protessor Heyne, of Gottingen; 
ae selection of notes from 
Heyne and others, intended for 
the use of the colleges & schools 
of our countr It is published 
with the ar acion of the gen 
tlemen contected with Harvard 
university and Yale college; and 
will, we are informed, be adopt- 
ed fgr use in those seminaries, and 
in several others. It is printed 
on the new and beautiful Greek 
ty pe of the Codman press, belong- 
ing to the Theological seminary 













| 





at Andover.— WV, Y. paper. 





Ventriloquism. 





[We extract the following article 
from the Dictionary of Arts and | 
Sciences. | | 
Ventriloquism is an art by. 

Vou. I. 
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which certain persons can so mo- 
dify their voice, as to make it ap- 
pear to the audience to proceed 
from any distance, and in any 
direction. Some faint traces of 
this art are to be found in the 
writings of the ancients; and it 
is the opini®n of M. de la Cha- 
pelle, who in the year 1772 pub- 
lished an ingenious work on the 
subject, that the responses of ma- 
ny of the oracles were delivered 
by persons thus qualified, to serve 
the purposes of delusion. As the 
ancient ventriloquists, when exer- 
cising their art, seemed generally 
to speak from their own bellies, 
the name by which they were de- 


cant; but it is with great 
propriety that modern performers 
are called ventriloquists, and 
their art ventriloquism, since 
they appear more frequently to 
speak from the pockets of their 
neighbours, or from the roof-or 
distant corners of the room, than 
from their own mouths or their 
own bellies. 

From Brodeau, a learned cri- 
tic of the 16th century, we have 
the following account of the feats 
of a capital ventriloquist and 
cheat, who was valet-de-chambre 
to Francis the First. The fellow, 
whose name was Louis Brabant, 
had fallen desperately in love 
with a young, handsome, and rich 
heiress; but was rejected by the 
parents as an unsuitable match 
for their daughter, on account of 
the lowness of his circumstances. 
The young lady’s father dying, he 
made a visit to the widow, who 
was totally ignorant ofhis singu- 
lar talent. Suddenly, on his first 
appearance in open day, in her 
own house, and in the presence of 
several persons who were witb her 
she heard herself accosted, ina 
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voice resembling that of her dead 
husband, and which seemed to 
proceed from above, exclaiming, 
“Give my daughter in marriage 
to Louis Brabant; he is a man of 
great fortune, and of an excellent 
character. I now enduge ‘the inex- 
pressible torments Mergers. 
for having refused her to him. 
If you obey this admonition, I 
shall soon be delivered from this 
place of torment. You will at the 
same time provide a worthy hus- 
band for your daughter, and pro- 
cure everlasting repose to the soul 
of your peor busband.” 

The widow could not for a mo- 
ment resist this dreadful summons 
which had not the most distant 
appeararice of proceeding from 
Louis Brabant; whose counte- 
nance exhibited no visible change, 
and whose dips were close and 
motionless, during the delivery of 
it. Accordingly, she consented 
immediately to receive him for 
her son-in-law. Louis's finances, 
however, were sm a very low situ- 
ation; and the formalities attend- 
ing the marriage contract reuder- 
ed it necessary for him to exhibit 
some show of riches, end not to 
give the ghost the lie direct. He 
accordingly went to work ona 
fresh subject, one ( ernu, an old 


and rich banker at Lyons; who | dinary caution excited the ven- 


had accumulated immense wealth 
by usury and extortion, and was 
known to be haunted by remorse 
of conscience, on account of the 
manner in which he acquired tt. 


acquaintance with this man, he 


together in the usurer’s little back 
parlour, artfully nth the con- 
versation on religious subjects, 
on demons and specires, the pains 
of purgatory, and the torments of 
hell. During an interval of si-. 


his own sins. 


conducted him, at every 


'ceased relations, 
one day while they were sitting 


Ventriloquism. 


lence between them, a voice wae 
heard, -which to the astonished 
banker seemed to be that of his 
deceased father, complaining, as 

in the former case, of his Fe 
ful situation in purgatory, and 
calling upon him to deliver him 


instantly thence, by putting into 


the hands ef Louis Brabant, then 
with him, a large sum for the re: 
demption-of christians then in sla- 
very with the Turks; threatening 
him at the same time with eter- 
nal damnation if he did not take 
this method to expiate likewise 
The reader will 
naturally suppose that Loais Bra- 
bant aflected a due degree of as- 
tonishment on the occasion; and 
further promoted the deception, 


_ly acknowledging his having de- 


voted himself to the prosecution 
ofthe charitable design imputed 
to him by the ghost. An old u- 
surer is naturaily suspicious. Ac- 
cordingly the wary banker made 
a second appointment with the 
ghost’s delegate for the next day; 
and, to render any design of im- 
posing upon him utterly aboutive, 
took him into the open ‘fields, 
where nota house, or a tree, of 
even a bush, ora pit, was in sight, 


sed confederate. 


gapable of ate a suppo- 


is extraor-, 


triloquist to exert all the powers 
of hisart. Wherever the banker 
step? his 


ears were saluted on ali sides with 


| the complaints and groans not on- 
Having contracted an intimate 


ly of his father, but of all his de- 
imploring him 
for the love of God, and in the 


“name of every saint in the calen- 


dar, to have mercy on his own 


soul and theirs, by effectually se- 


conding with his purse the inten- 
tion of his woreny companion. 
Cornu could no longer resist the 








voice of heaven, and’ accordingly | 
earried his guest home with him, 
and paid him down 10,000 crowns, 
~ wit which the honest ventrilo- 
quist returned to Paris, and mar- 
ried his mistress. ‘The catastro- 
phe was fatal. The secret was 
afterwards blown, and reached 
the usurer’s ears; who was so 
much affected by the loss of his 
money, and the mortifying raille- 
ries of his neighbors, that he took. 
to his bed and died. 


This trick of Louis Brabant is- 
even exceeded by an innocent | 
| dingty all the friars, 


piece of waggery played off not 
forty years ago by another French 
ventriloquist on a whole commu- 
mity. We have the story from M. 
De la Chapelle, who informs us 
that M. St. Gill, the ventriloquist, 
and his intimate friend, returning 
home from-a place whither his 


business had carried him, sought 
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acquaint the rest of the communi- 
ty with this singular event, so in- 
teresting to the whole society. 
M. St. Gill, who wished to carry 
on the joke still farther, dissuaded 
them from t taking this step; tel- 
ling them that they would be 
treated by their absent brethren 

as aset of fools and visionaries. 


He recommended to them, 
however, the immediately calling 
of the whole community into the 
church, where the ghost of their 
departed brother might probably 
reiterate his complaints. Accor- 
novices, lay- 
brothers, and even the domesties 
of the convent, were immediately 
sumnioned me collected together. 
ina short time the voice from the 
roof renewed its lamentation and 
reproaches, and ‘the whole con- 
vent fell on their faces, and vow- 
ed a solemn reparation. As a 


for shelter from an approaching | first step, they chaunted a De 


thunder-storm: in a neighboring | profundis in a 


full choir: during 


convent. Finding the whole com- | the intervals of which the ghost 
munity in mourning, he enquired | occasionally expressed the com- 
the cause, and was told that one | fort he received from their pious 
of their body had. died lately, | exercises and ejaculations on his 
who was the ornament and de-| behalf. When ail was over the 
| prior entered into a serious con- 


light of the whole society. ‘To 
pass away the time, he walked | 
into the church, attended by some 


of the religious, who showed him | 


the tomb of their deceased broth- 
er, and spoke feelingly of the 
scanty honours they had bestowed 
on his memory. Suddenly a voice 
was heard, apparently proceeding 
from the roof of the quire, la- 
menting the situatton of the de- 
fanct in purgatory, and reproach- 
ing the baothochoud with their 
lukewarmness and want of zeal 
on his own account.. The friars, 
as soon as their astonishment 


| 
} 





gave them power to speak,  con- | 


sulted together, 


and agreed. te4 





versation with M. St. Gill; and 
on the strength of what had just 
passed, sagaciously inveighed a- 
gainst the absurd incredulity of 
modern scepticr and pretended 
philosophers, o the article of 
ghosts or appar‘‘ions. M. St. Gill 
theaght it'mow aigh time to dis- 
abuse the good fit’wrs- ‘This pur- 
pose, however, he found it ex- 


tremely difficult to effect, till he 
‘had prevailed upon them to re- 


turn with him into the church, 
and there be witnesses of the 
manner in which he had conduc- 
ted this ludicrous deception. 
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290, The Unicorn. 


. From the Literary Gazette. been inspected by several natur- 
The Unicorn. | alists, who are divided in opinion 
Lowpon, Frz. 9, 1822. |on the subject. We have: only 

Mr. Campbell has brought with | seen a drawing oft, and from that, 
him from Mashow, in Africa, the! as well as from the information of 
head of an animal which is.belie-| intelligent persons, are inclined to 
ved by many, and it is endeavored’ consider it the cranium of the dou- 
to prove to be the Unicorn of Ho-| 4/e horned rhinoceros (so called 
ly Writ. Itisin the museum of from a small horn immediately be- 
the Missionary Society, and has. hind the long projecting one.) 


a 
G 
7 laf 


dj 


ff 


Fes. 16, 1822. {horn, resembling a cock’s spur, 

The above engraving represents |which rises about 9 or 10 inches 
the head of the animal mentioned above the nose, and inclines back- 
in our last Gazetie, as having been wards; immediately behind this is 
sent by Mr. Campbell, at Mashow, ‘ashort, thick horn; but the head 
in South Africa, the skull of which they brought had a straight horn 
is now in the Museum of the Mis- projecting three feet from the fore- 
sionary Society in London. When head, about ten inches above the 
shot it was calleda rhinoeeros,but tip of the nose. The projection 
the head being brought in, it was of this great horn very much re- 
found to be different from ali the, sembles that of the fanciful Uni- 
others that had been killed. The’ corn in the British arms. Ht has a 
common African rhinoceros, con- small thick horny substance, eight 
tuwes Campbell, has a crooked incheslong, immediately behindit, 








which can hardly be observed on 
the animal at the distance ofa hun- 
dred yards, and seems to be de- 
signed for keeping fast that which 
is penetrated by the long horn; so 
that this species of rhinoceros must 
appear really like a unicorn when 
running in the field. The head 
resembled in size a nine gallon 
cask, and measured three feet from 
the mouth to the ear, and being 
much larger than that of the one 
with the crooked horn, and which 
measured eleven feet in length, 
the animal itself must have been 
atill larger and more formidable. 
From its weight, and the position 
of the horn, it appears capableof 
overcoming any creature hitherto 
known. Hardly any of the na- 
tives took the smallest notice of 
the head, but treated it as a thing 
familiar to them. As the entire 
horn is perfectly solid, the natives, 
J afterwards heard, made of it 
four handles for their battle axes. 
Our people wounded another, 
which they reported to be much 
larger.* , 

It has been further stated in 
No. XV. of the Missionary Sketch- 
es, that the “head measured from 
the ears to the nose three feet: 
the length of the horn, which is 
nearly black, is also three feet, 
projecting from the forehead, a- 





*The head being #0 weighty, and the 
distance to the Cape so great, it appear. 
ed necessary to cut off the underjaw and 
leave it behind; [The Mashow who cut 
offthe flesh from it had ten cuts on his 
back, which were marks for ten men he 
had killed in his lifetime.] The animal 
¥s considered by naturalists, since the ar- 
rival of the skull in London, to be the U- 
nicorn of the ancients, and the same as 
that which isdescribed in the 39th chap- 
ter ofthe book of Job The part of the 
head brought to London, may be seen at 
the missionary Museum; and for such as 
may not have the opportunity of seeing 


the head itself, the annexed drawing of | 


it kas been made, 


| 
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bout ten inches above the nose. 
There is a small horny projection 
of a conical shape, measuring a- 
bout eight inches, immediately be- 
hind the great horn. This pro- 
jection is scar observed at a 
very little distance... ‘The animal 


| isnot carnivorous,but chiefly feeds 
{ 
on grass and bushes. 


Mr.. Campbell was very desi- 


as possible of the bulk of the ani- 
mal killed near Mashow, and with 
this view questioned his Hotten- 
tots, who described it as being 


qual in size to three oxen or four 
horses. 


great curiosity at Cape town, most 





scientific persons there being of o- 
pinion that it was all that we 
should have forthe-Unicorn. An 
animal of the size of a horse, 
which the fancied Unicorn is sup- 
posed to be, would not answer the 
description of the Unicorn giv- 
en in the Sacred Scriptures, where 
it is described as a very large, fe- 
-rocious and untameable creature; 
but the animal in question exact- 
ly answers to it in every respect. 

The Hebrew name by which rt 
is called, is Reem, which signilies 
Might or Strength. ‘The transla- 
tors of the Old Testament into 
Greek called it AJonoceros; in the 
Latin (or vulgate) translators it is 
Unicornis. In various countries it 
bears a name of similar import. 
In Greez it is called 4rwe Harich, 
andin the Amharic Auraris, both 
signifying “the large wild beast 
with the orn.” In Nubia, it is 
called Girramgirn, or “horn upon 
horn.” This exactly applies to 
the skull in the Society’s Museum, 





which has a small cornical horn 
behind the long one. from the 
latter, we presume this auimal 


reus to obtain an adequate idea 


iarger than the rhinoceros, and e-- 


The skull and horn excited 
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has been denominated the Uni- 
corn, it being the principal, and 
by far the most prominent horn, 
the other, as before intimated, be- 
ing scarcely distinguishable: ata 
short distance. ‘The writer of the 
article “Unicorn,” in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Brittan- 


“the scriptural name of an animal, 
which was undoubtedly. the one 
horned Rhinoceros.” 

Some authors, both ancient and 
modernyhave déscribed an animal, 


which they call the Unicorn, said | 


to resemble a horse or deer, with 
a long horn represented in» En- 


glish heraldry. as one of the sup-| 


porters of the royal arms; but 
there is reason to doubt the exis- 
tence of any such quadruped. kt 
is probable that the long horn as- 
cribed to such an animal is that of 
a fish, or, as termed by some, a 
Sea Unicorn,ycalled the Monodon, 
or Narwhol, confounding the land 
and. sea animal.together. ‘The 
horn.of the fish here alluded to, 
was formerly imposed on the 
world as. the hora of the Unicorn 
at an immense price. 


the Rhinoceros, having one long 
horn projecting: from its face, is 
the only Wnicorn existing, and 
although it has a: kind of stump | 


of another: horn behiad: the long | 


pro} iecting one, yet that it has 
been denominated Unicorn,(or one 
hora,). ffrom.that which 1s so obvi- 
ous and prominent; and certainly 
its great bulk and strength render. 





| 








On the | 
whole it seems highly probable | 





| 
| 


it such a formidable and power- | 


ful animal as-is described in the 
sacred Scriptures. 


Stupendous Cavern. 
The following interesting account 
of a most extraordinary and 
atupendous cayern, recently 





Stupendous Cavern: 


discovered in Jefferson county; 
New York, is copied from the 
Watertown Republican of the 
14th instant:—Aurora. 

There was discovered’ about 


' three weeks since, on the north 


bank of the Black River, upon 


| the land‘ of James Lie Ray, Eso. 


nica, observes, (defining the term) | opposite to the village of Water. 


town, an extraordinary cavern, or 
grotto; the mouth of which is 
about ten rods from the river, 


‘north of .the falls, and of Cowan’s 


Island.. 


The great extent of the cav ern, 
and the great number of spacious 
rooms, halls and chambers, into 
which it is. divided, and the im- 
mense quantities of calcareous 
concretions which it contains, and 
different states of those concre- 
tions, from the consistence of 
hime mortar to that of the most 
beautifut.stalactites as hard as 
marble, render it difficult, if not 
impossible to deéseribe it, and I 
shall only attempt to give a faint 
description of three or four rooms. 


The mouth of the cavern is in 
a'small hollow, about five feet be. 
low the surrounding ‘surface~ot 
the earth; you then descend six- 
teen and ahalf feet into a room 
16 by 20 feet, and 8 feet high; 
and behold in front of you a large 
flat of table rock, 12 or 14 feet 
square, 2 feet thick, and elevated 
about 4 feet from the bottom o! 
the cavern; the roof over head 
covered with stalactites, some of 
which reach to the table rock. 
On your left hand is an arched 
way, of 150: feet; and on your 
right hand is an arch ‘way about 6 
feet broad at the bottom, and 6 
feet high, which leads into a large 
room. Passing by this arch about 
20 feet you: arrive at another, 
which leads. into a hall 19 feet 
wide and 100 feet long, from @ te 














gfeet high, supported with pul- 
lars and arches, and the sides bor- 
dered with curtains pleated in 
yariegated forms as white as snow. 
Near the middle of this hall, is an 
arched way, through which you 
ass into a large room; which, 
like the hal, is bordered with 
curtains, and hung over with sta- 
lactites; returning into the hall, 
you pass through another arch 
intoa number of rooms on the 
left hand, curtained, and with 
stalactites hanging from the roof. 
You then descend about 10 feet, 
into a chamber about 20 feet | 
equare and 10 feet high, curtain- | 
ed in like manner, and hung over 
with stalactites. In one corner 
of this chamber, a small mound is 
formed about 12 feet in diameter, 
rising 3 feet from the floor; the | 
top of which is hollow and full of | 
water from the drippings of sta- 
lactites above; some of which 
reach near to the bason. 
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Descending from this chamber, 
and passing through another arch 
into a hall, by the side of which 
you see another basin of water, 
rising about 4 inches from the 
floor, formed in the same way, 
but in the shape, size and thick- 
ness of a large sea tea tray, full 
of the most pure and transparent 
water. 


The number and spaciousness 
of the rooms, curtained and pleat- 
ed with large pleats, extending | 
along the walls, from two to three | 
feet from the roof, of the most | 
perfect whiteness, resembling the | 
most beautiful tapestry, with! 
which the rooms are embroidered; | 
and the large drops of water, | 
which are constantly suspended | 
On the points of innumerable st-- | 





Stupendous Cavern. 
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lactites, which hang from the 
roofs above, and the columns of 
spar resting on pedestals, which, 
in some places. appears to be 
formed to support the arches a- 
bove—the reflection of the lights, 
and the great extent and variety 
of the scenery of this amazing 
cavern, form altogether, one of 
the most pleasing and interesting 
scenes, that was ever beheld by 
the eye of mortal man. 


Its discovery immediately drew 
to it great numbers of people 
from the village and surrounding 
country; who were making great 
depredations upon it, by break- 
ing off and carrying away, what- 
ever they esteemed most curious; 
when Samuel C. Kennedy, Esq. 
Mr. Le Ray’s agent was applied 
to, to prevent further spoilation; 
who immediately directed the 
passage into the cavern to be en- 
larged; stairways made, with a 
strong door placed under a lock 
and key, which bas been finished 
and the door closed. 


The discovery of this grotto, 
added to the extensive petrifac- 
tion along the river, in this vici- 
nity, especially on Cowan’s Island, 
of the once inhabitants of the 
deep. cannot fail to render Wa- 
tertown, (to the curious at least) 
a lasting place of resort. 


It may be proper to mention 
here that the cavern has been but 
partially explored, and that no 
one who has been into it, although 
some suppose they have travelled 
more than 100 rods, pretend to 
have found the extent of it, or to 
know the number of rooms, halls 
and chambers which it contains. 


Revival. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Brief account of a Revival of Reli- 
gion i” the first Presbyterian Con- 
gregation in the Northern Liber- 
ties, Philadelphaa. 


About the beginning of March last pro- 
fessors began to feel sensibly that they 
were too cold and imactive; that sinners 


were perishing «ll around ; and that some- | 


thing must bedone. At the close of our 
Wednesday evening lecture, all those 
who felt that they were sighing for the a- 
bominations of the land, and grieving for 
the afflictions of Joseph, were invited to 
remain after the congregation was dis. 
missed to see what could be done. It was 
then resolved, with one consent, that we 
ought to hamble ourselves before God; 


and a day of fasting, humiliation and | 


prayer was appointed; the notice was | € 
| ing passed from death to life: and others 


given from the pulpit, on the succeeding 
Sabbath. with some remarks calling up 
the attention of the congregation gener- 
ally. Theday was observed by a large 
proportion of the congregation; Chris- 
tians were unusually solemn. And here 
we desire to record the faithfulness of 
God to his promises; that even while we 
were yet praying theSpirit was sent down; 
and on that very evening some dated 
their first conviction, which in a few days 
after issued in hopeful conversion. This 
encouraged Christians to pray; and such 
was the spirit of prayer, that by some, 
whole nights were spent in wrestling with 
God for the conversion of sinners. One 
case only shall be mentioned here, out 
of many that might be noticed, for the 
encouragement of believing parents to 
pray for their eLildren By an agree- 
ment of husband and wife, a night 
was set apart to be spent in prayer 
for a thoughtless child. obstinately liv. 
ing. contrary to the parents’ wiil, in a 
wicked place And on that very night, 
even while they were praying, that 
child, though then at the distance of 
some miles. was brought under most 
pungent conviction; so much 80, that to 
use her own words **t was obliged to 
rise up. get out of my bed and try to 











This spirit of prayer seemed to ijn, 
crease for about two weeks; and dif. 
ing that same space of time, some hun. 
dreds of souls were brought under cons 
viction: meetings were held every night: 
and on some evenings after the congre 


gation was dismissed, Christians were” 


requested to retire to an upper room and 
spend a few minutes in prayer; and all 
those who were anxious about their souls, 
were requested to remain behind, and 
we would converse personally with them; 
and sometimes more than two hundred 
remained, 

It is here worthy of remark, that con. 


' victions appeared to multiply, just in 


proportion as that peculiar spirit of 
prayer continued to increase. 

About 60 have come to our Knowl. 
edge, who have obtained a hope of hav. 


we have heard of, belonging to other cone 
gregations, 

In some case’ convictions issued speed. 
ily in hopeful conversion; in others pers 
sons were distressed for many days: but 
generally, this fact appeared, that they 
were brought out, sooner or later justin 
proportion, as immediate submission te 
God was pressed 

And as in the days of Christ, when An. 
drew had found him: he immediately 
went in search of his “own brother Simon, 
and said unto him, we bave found the 
Messias.” So it was here; a woman when 
she had found Christ, went and brought 
her sister; and as soon as the second sis* 
ter obtained a hope, she went and brought 
a third sister to the meetings. 

This revival differs in some respects 
from that remarkable work of grace with 
which this congregation was blessed in 
1816. In this there is an unusual still- 
ness; little or no animal feeling; and 
convictions have sooner issued in hepe- 
ful conversions; though the fruits of this 
revival, for the time do not seem so great; 
for, in that, near two hundred souls were - 
hopefully brought into the kingdom, 12 
the space of three months 

It seems that the Holy Spirit had pre- 


pray; then, after a while, | went to | pared the minds of the people, in an un- 
bed again. lay a little while, and my | usual manner, to receive the Gospel ; and 


distress was so great I 


was obliged to | nothing we believe is wanting, but a faith- 


get up again; for 1 thought 1! would | ful and believing use of Bible means to 
certainly die before morning and go to produce a great and extensive work 0 


hell; and I gpent the night till 


near grace. 


For what we have seen, we de 


morning, when I lay down and got in- | sire to give thanks to God, and be great- 
to a little doze.” She immediately left }}y humbled under a sense of our barren- 
the place; came home to her fathers | ness, 


house in deep distress, This cuse has 
iesved in bopetul conversion. 


(Pres. Mag.] James Patterson. 





Revival.... 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, 
dated Morristewn, NV. J. May 12 
1822. 

Jehovah is marching through 
this town with majestic sway, res- 
cuing rebels from the power of 
the prince of darkness and frus- 
trating his plans of their destruc- 
tion. Perhaps 200 or 250 sin- 
ners stand trembling and enqui- 
ring with anxious solicitude what 
they shall do to escape the frown 
of an angry Judge. The work 
has been manilest about 5 weeks, 
the :umber of conversions is not 
known, neither is the number of 
the anxious. The work is not 
confined to age or sex, those of 
from 12 to rising 70 years, have 
been, to all human appearance 
made ihe trophies of victorious 
erace. God grant that this mar- 
vellons work inay spread and 
prevail aptil the whole earth shall 
be illuminated with the heart- 
cheering, soul-enlightenivg rays 
of Gospel light. { el. Int. 


WNION FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


By the Treasurer's report it 
appears that the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the year ending 
Mav Ist, 1822, were upwards of 
$12,000 besides donations of pro- 
visions and clothing to a large 
amount. 


Ex ctracts fi rem the fifth Report, pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting, 
held at N. Y. May 8th, 1822. 
UNION MISSION.—The Missiona- 

rics arrived at this station on the 

18th of February, 1821—having 
occupied nearly a year in their 
journey—having endured severe 
and unexpected hardships, en- 
countered painful and wasting 
disease, and buried two of their 
campanions in the wilderness. 

V ob I. 
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nton Mission. 995 


The station occupied by this 
Family is about twenty-five miles 
from the principal Osage village. 
- is situated on the west bank 
| Grand River, about twenty- 

fv e miles north of its € ntrance in- 


_ to the Arkansaw, and about seven 


hundred miles thove the junction 
of the Arkansaw and the Missis- 
sippi. The buildings are erected 
on a moderate eminence, about 
one mile from the river, and 
equally distant from a valuable 
saline, at which a considerable 
quantity of salt is annually manu- 
factured for the supply of the 
settlements below. 

The Osages of the Arkansaw 
occupy several villages. The 
principal village contains about 
three hundred lodges or huts, 
and about three: thousand souls. 
The lodges are generally from 
fifty toa hundred feet in length; 
and irregularly arranged, they 
cover a surface of about halfa 
mile square. They are construc- 
ted of posts, mattings, bark, and 
skins. ‘They have neither floors 
nor chimnies. ‘The fire is built 


on the ground, in the centre of 


er 
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the lodge, and the family, and the 
guesis, sit around in a circle, up- 
on skins or mats. ‘The men are 
generally of a lofty stature, a fine 
form, and a frank and open coun- 
tenance. In council they are dig- 
nified, and in their speeches, elo 
quent. The women, although 
strong and active, are not propor- 
tionably tall. As in all uncivili- 
zed and pagan countries, the wo- 
men are doomed to perform 
the drudgery of the nation, while 
the men resort to the chase or the 
battle, or consume their time in 
vain Y unprofitable amusements. 
Their children are numerous and 
remarkably submissive to paren. 
tal authority. A¢ a people, they 
Dd 
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are punctual, and apparently fer- { 


vent in their morping: 
deyotio: S$; but, 
Ather they 

worship “to the unknown God,"~- 
They live in@the practice of po- 
ligcamy. and of many other vices; 
aud, like many a whiter and bet- 
ter informed pagan, they leem it 
a virtue of th and 
an hoo it the igh st grade to 
piv aud destroy 
their enemic: 


On th 


nd evening 
the ancient 
address their 


like 


iis, 


k surest order 
jer, 
of Octoher, the 
Superinte dent and Assist 
transmitted tiie first annual 
a rt ef their improvements te the 
Secretary of War. By this 
port, an abstract of which 
heen communicated to the beard, 
tt appears that the estimated va- 
Ine of the Missionary property at 
this station, including buildings, 
live stock, produce of the farm, 
agricultural and mechanic tools, 
medicines, books, and acihebhapes 
amounted tou more than seventee 
thousand doliars. In ada 
this amount, supplies to the value 
of three thousand dollars, shipped 
at this port, are now ascending 
the Arkansaw, or have recently 
arrived at the station. 

Qne of the frst objects of the 
missionaries after their arrival, 
was to procure an iiterpreter. 

Sut having failed in several at- 
tempts to accomplish this object, 
two of their number repaired te 
Harm ony to purs > the 
the Osave coe lage in comp: 
with the asststaut of the Greaf 
Osage Mission. Under date of 
the 2tth December, 1821, Mr. 
Chapman siates. that they had 
finished a dictionary and the most 
important parts of a grammar, 
and were then attending to the 
construction of sentences in the 
Osage language. 


re- 


re- 


iny 


tion was the ope ning 


' themselves well, and making 
Improvement. Hostilities hetween 


i vented 
| Mr. Y 
int | 
obtain more of the 
has 
| words of the Gospel 
all things are now ready. 
week, 
| rode over in company with 
| father of the children who 


nj with us. 
ition to | 


study of 





Remarkable answer to Prayer. 


Another object of early atten 

of a rhe 
for the instruction of the Indian 
youth. At the date of our last 


‘advices three children had been 
-at the school fromthe 27th of Au- 


gust last, and were conducting 


g good 
tii 


QOsages and Cherokees pre- 
their receiving others. In 
er dated 26th December, 
remarks: 

The war is still going on. We 
cannot predict the consequences 
of this bloody contest. We are 
daily lamenting that we cannot 
Osage child- 
We can say to them, in the 
Come, for 

Brother 
Woodruff made them a visit last 
He was much attected 
with a view of their poverty. He 
the 
are 
On their arrival, the 
father told the chiefs how well 


a lett 


ren. 


| his children were fed and clothed, 
‘and bow fast 


learned to 


language. 


they 


sneak the American 


Clamore, the principal chief, was 


exceedingly pleased with the ac- 


;count and said—‘ 1 wish that the 
_war was over, that [ might send 


my children there also.” 


A remarkable answer to 
Prayer. 


In the town of A. there lived, 
remote from a village, two pious 
females, who had been recently 
united with husbands opposed to 
the Gospel of Christ. ‘These 
voung women beheld with the 
keenest sensations the dear part- 
ners of their lives pursue a path 
which must soon end in everlast- 
ing death. Each had often cam 











Doctor Franklin. 22 


ried her troubles and sorrows to; band. Sleep had departed from 
the throne of grace, and laid them | his eyes, ee and ab aish had 
before Oe who knew the auxiety | seized his soul, for the prayers of 
of her heart: and each had often ' these females had come up in re- 
shed the silent tear. As a great | membrance wefore the Throne of 
intimacy existed between these | God; and the man who couid 
young females, they unbosomed} once ridicule the tender anxieties 
toeach other their feelings, aid j of a distressed wife, was now up- 
jointly agreed to spend one ‘ho ur on his knees in the greatest agouy. 
d: rily in praylpg for their husbands. | Now, with earnestness he entreat- 
They continued thus praying for: ed her to pray for him, for sad 
seven years without any visible | he, “the day of grace is almost o- 
effect. At length, with hearts full | ver, aad the door of mercy is rea- 
of anguish, they met to mingle to-| dy to be closed against ane: fein cite 
gether their sorrows.. ‘Eheir in-|}er.” His distress and the hope 
quiry was, “shall we no longer | of tis wife continued to increase ; 
pray for our dear partners ?—miust as soon as the day dawned, she 
they, O must they be forever mis- | went with an overt flowing heart to 
erable? They concluded that, tell ber dear praying companion, 
although their prayers had not| that God was about to answer 
been answered yet they would | their petitions; but great was her 
persevere, even to the end of life, | surprise to meet her friend com- 
in the course they had already a- | ing on the same errand to tell her 
dopted, and that if their husband | what God was doing for her owa 
would go down to destruction,they |husband. ‘Thusafter ten years’ 
should go loaded with their pray- perseverance in calling mighliiv 
ers. [hey moreover resolved to|}on God; these Christian females 
renew their strength, and to pray | had the unspeakable satisfaction of 
more earnestly than ever.. ‘Thus seeing both their husbands brought 
they continued for the space of on the same day to realize their 
three years. About this time,one | undone condition, and. about the 
of them was awakened in the night | same time to accept, as it 1s hop- 
hy the mental distress of her.hus-' ed, the offers of mercy. 








VARIETY, 


Doctor Franklin. to pay for the heating of, is almost 
® No man that ever lived had aj universally known, as applicable 
more happy manner of expressing to the contest of Great Britain 
his opinions than this illustrious with her then colonies, the pres- 
American, and “ornament of hu- ent United States. On anoiner 
man nature,” as Mr. Jefferson has occasion, on the authority of pres 
said that he was, “even at the age ident Adams, he related the fol- 
of 80.” His: story about the lowing fable, as applicable to the 
Frenchman and his red-hot poker, same matter at tssue— 
which an Englishman refused ei- ‘An eagle sailing round a farm- 
ther to have run into his body or er’s barn, spied in the yarda hare, 
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and darting down upon her, seiz- ] 
ed her in his claws, and mounted 
with herhighin the air. But he 
soon found that the animal had 
grasped his body with her fore 
paws, to the great interruption of 
his wings and had grasped bis legs 
with her hind paws, so that he 
could with difficulty preserve his 
balance in the air: and what was 
worse, she had seized his throat 
with her jaws; and above all, he 
found, to his sorrow, that he had 
mistaken a cat for a hare! The 
eagle saya to the cat, let go your 
hold and | will selene you. Oh! 
no, said the cat, you brought me 
up here against my will, and | have 
no notion of falling from this 
height, to dash myself to pieces. 
You must stoop & set me down.’”* 

icy It is impossible to reilect up- 
on the men and things of the A- 
merican revolution, without being 
ready to apprehend that certain 
judividuals were seemingly raised 


up to fill certain parts in the pro- | 


ceedings to be had for establish- 
ing the republic:—such as Wash- 
gneton for his cold, calculating dis- 
cretion and patient courage ; 
Franklin, for bis wonderful mind 
and profound knowledge of things; 

|. Adams, for his zeal an@ skill in 
managing men; /. idams, for his 
energy; Warren, for his amiable 
devotion; Hancock, for his firm- 


- -————s 





* (It is said that the doctor was incon 
pany with some of his literary friends in 
London, when the subject of fables was 
the topic of conversation “The general 
sentiment sceming to be that the subject 
was exhausted Franklin was appealed 
to for hisopinion. The Doctor said that 
he thoucht gute otherw Ise, and that 
there was still a rich fund. on which fu 
ture Fiseps might delight and instruct 
mankind, Lord Spencer asked him to 
give them a specimen of his powers in 
that scrence. ‘The dispute betweeu G. 
Britain and America had been under (ise 
eussi0n, when, in allus ion to that subject, 
he fabricated the above fable .]} 
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Guns. 





ness; Jefferson, for the beautiful 
simplicity of his principles and tal- 
ents; Greene, for his resources in 
times of difficulty; Putnam,for his 
blunt honesty; Getes, for his per- 
severence and sincerity; Wayne, 
for his impetuosity; Read, for his 
incorruptibility; Charies Th fe 
sons for his fide lit y3 Henry, for his 
eloquence; Marion, for his enter- 
prize;.Morris, for bis skill in “ways 
and: means;’ Dickinson, for 
his moderation ;-—and so on 
through a list of heroes and sages, 
whose names are as lasting as the 
history of their country, and re- 
corded in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen; among whom is that of 
Chase, who first declared indepen- 
dence in congress, and. “swore by 
the Almighty nat he owed no 
> king of Great 
Britain.” All the ‘se, and many 
other characters were necessary 
to fill up the various branches of 
business belonging to the state of 
the times, and that they accom- 
plished the work gloriously, is the 


| pride and boast of millions of free- 


en 





~- 


men. No age presented a more 
splendid constellation of talents—- 
none Was ever more conspicuous 
for integrity. With an abun- 
dance of the means of corruption 
at band, which the enemy was 
disposed to use most freely, one, 
only one, prominent person was 
purchased; and no one having em- 
barked in the revolution, ever 
drew back. Niles’ Reg. 


we eee 


Guns. 


The inventor of Guns, s Ber- 
thed Swartz, of Collen in » Germ 
ny, by profession a monk, wi 
beingt addicted to the study of 
che mistry;” and compounding a 
physical medicine of nature, a, 
spark of fire fell into it aud made 

















False Friendship. Q2g 


it fly upwards. Whereupon he| invitation you have given me is 
made a composition of powder, very acceptable; [ have lost the 
and including it in an instrument | estate I have been so lo: ig at law 
of brass, found it answer his in-| about, for want of sufficient evi- 
tention, and by this accident! dence; and when I have paid the 
came the invention of guns, which , costs, I shall not have more than 
grew into use about. the year|two hundred pounds left, with 
1400, ina fight between the Ge- which I mean to purchase an an- 
noese and the Venetians at Clo-!| nuity ; therefore | shall make 
dia Fossa, in which the Venetians | your house my. bome till I can 
having got it seems the secret | settle my affairs. 
from the German monk, made it may be some time before 
such slaughter among their ene- | you can settle your estate to your 
mies, that they stood amazed to | satisfaction, replied’ the citizen, 
find so many of their soldiers! his features contracting into cold 
killed and wounded, and neither | civility; and 1. expect a. gentie- 
knew by what means it came to| man to take my first floor in about 
pass, or how to prevent. Lip- | a week— 1 am very sorry | cannot 
sius will have it the invention of | accommodate you longer. 
demons, and not of men. Sir My dear Mr. Woollet, cries the 
Walter Raleigh ascribes it to the | wife, hastily entering, 1 am vastly 
Indians, and Petrarch and Valtu-| glad to see you. 
rius to the invention of Archime- Mr. Woollet has lost. his law- 
des, who by that means utterly | suit, my dear, said the husband, 
destroyed the whole fleet of ships| The smile ef welcome was in- 
commanded by Marcellus at the | stantly changed inte a look of a- 
siege of Syracuse. mazement; she had advanced to 
. ~ give him her hand; but, on his 
False Friendship—a Frag- | attempting fos alute her, she with- 
aie drew her cheek, exclaiming, I 
, ment. , 
am sorry for his dis: appomiment; 
“ My dear friend, you are hear- | and began to make the tea. 
tily welcome to town, (said a le drank two. dishes of tea, 
spruce dresséd citizen, as he hel- | and then asked his friend to lend 
ped his country friend to alight | him two guineas. He had it not 
from the stage;) pray come home |in the arn Trade was very 
with me—lI expect you will make | precarious -again mentioned his 
my house your own while you | expected nae ‘r, and recommend- 
stay in town--there is nothing | ed a mean room to his friend, at 
in my power I wiil not do to make | half a crown per week. in an ob- 
it agreeable to you. | have de-|scure lane in the city. 
pended upon your company—my Oh! self-interest! how dost 
whole house is at your service.” | thou deaden every virtue, lead to 
This over-acted complaisance | hypocrisy and vice, and make us 
made me suspect his smeerity,| what we should be ashamed to 
or that he had some sinister point | own— mean, avaricious and ute 
in view; so, putting my ring on] feeling. Wouid I change the 
my finger, I followed bim howte. feeling heart for all the interes- 
1 am greatly obliged to you, | ted views this world aflords! Oh 
(said the country gentteman,) the | no! Give me sensibility to feel 
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another’s wo, and [ shall then feel. 
as | ought, my own happiness. | 

It is vexatious, said Mr. Wool- 
let, as he arose from breakfast, 


no ready money to. procure a. 
lodging, No answer was made. 

Can’t I have a room on your 
second fluor, Mr Saveall? 

Really, sir, they are all occu- 
pied. 

I do. not know what to do; I 
must beg you to lend me halfa 
guinea till next week. 

. P cannot, upon my word, sir. 

Mr. Woollet ‘summoned up a 
look of expressive contempt, and 
fixing. his eyes on his false friend, 
cried, He who can refuse half a 
guinea to my necessities, shall 
never share. in my _ prosperity. 
Know, selfish man, | have gained 
my case, and am at this moment 
master of two thousand pounds 

er annum. ‘Then turning from 
them, hastily left the house. 

I stood for a moment to view 
their confusion; they spoke not 
a word, but giv ing s each other the 
keenest looks of reproach, separa- 
ted in sullen silence. 


ee ee 


Savage Courtship. 

The first act of courtship of a 
New Zealander, is te knock down 
his beloved with a club, and then 
drag her from her friends into the 
woods! 


and we really think it almost as 
becoming and creditable as first 
promising and vewing to cherish 
and protect a woman, and. then 
knock her down, sometimes even 


with a club in the New Zealand 


civilized and circuitous, but not 
less eflicacious way of neglectand 
Wj treatment. ‘hie latter mode, 


} - 3) 


| foot.” 





4 is at least no hy- | ,,; ; : 

is! _ ‘ os “nd ‘ol ve _king Richard; and was not a little 
MOCTISY 5 yehaviour | tik 
pocrisy 1D ENS Mode © | mortified to discover his mistake.. 


~~ ee 


'Enghsh Ambassador, 


_ French minister Vergennes, din- 
atyle, and at others by the more’ 


Savage Couriship---Courtesy: 


as we all know, may be safély 
practised by ‘“ the most accom- 


_ plished gentlemen in Europe,” to 


the entire satisfaction of many 
that I cannot stay here, as | have , 


honorable, right honorable, and 
most illustrious personages; a- 
mong whom, it is boldly main- 


tained, are to be found some who 
are in the daily practice of ‘all 
the domestic virtues.” This, as 
the Dutch showman says, is in- 
deed “the vonder of vonders!”? 





FP The enemys courtesy.—When 


‘the Crusaders under King Rich- 


ard of England defeated the Sar- 
acens, the Sultan seeing his troops 
fiy, asked what was the ‘ndmber oi 
Christians who were making all 
this slaughter? He was told that 
it was only King Richard and his 
men; that they were all on foot. 
“Then (said the Sultan) God for- 
bid that such a noble fellow as 
King Richard should marck on 
and sent him a_ charger. 
The messenger took it and said, 
“Sire, the Sultan sends you this 
charger that you may not be on 
The King was as cunning 
as his enemy, and ordered ene of 
his squires to mount the. horse in 
order totry him.. he squire o- 
beyed; but the animal proved fie- 
ry: and the squire being unable 


to hold him in, he set off at full 
epeed for the Sultan’s 


pavilion. 
The Sultan expected he had got 





At the conclusion of the Amer- 
rcan Revolution, Dr. Franklin,the 
and the 


ing together at Versailles, a toast 
from each was called for and a- 
greed to. The British mimster 
began with “George the 3d-——whe 











Voluminous Book---/necdote---Menkeys, 


jike theSun in its meridian,spreads 
a lustre throughout and enlightens 
the world.” The French minis- 
ter followed with “the illustrious 
Louis X VI. -- who, like the moon, 
sheds its mild and benignant rays 
on, and influences the globe.” 
Our American Franklin then gave 
“George Washington, commander 
of the American army: who, like 
Joshua of o!d, commanded the Sun 
and Moon to stand still, and they 
obeyed him. 
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Voluminous Book. 

The following anecdote will 
show, that “a great bock is a 
great evil,®? when the subject of 
it is cbnoxious to power:—lIn 
Russia a quarto volume was pub- 
lished in favor of the liberties of 
the people, in which the con- 
duct of the Sovereign was censu- 
red pretty freely. Such a book 
in such a country naturally crea- 
ted a sensation; the author was 
taken into custody, his produc- 
tion determined to be a libel, 
and himself condemned to eat 
his own words. ‘Lhis sentence 
was actually carried into execu- 
tion, and in the following man- 
ner: a scaffold was erected in one 
of the most public streets in the 
city, where the provost, the ma- 
gistrates, and the physician and 
surgeon of the Czar attended. 
The book was separated from its 





binding, the margins cut off, and | 


was then served up mutton-chop | 
fashion, by the provost, leaf by 
leaf, and the unfortunate author 
‘had no alternative between eat- 
ing this dish, with the accompa- 
niment of an indigestion, or leav- 
ing it for that exquisite refine- 
ment, the knout, In this man. 
ner, after threé very hearty, 


though by no means savoury re- | 


pasts, the unfortunate scribe con- | 
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sumed the offspring of his own 
brain, contained in a thick quarto 
volume, 


_—_. 


The celebrated Dr. Rushby 
having chastised some of ‘the 
boys at Westminster school, they 
resolved to revenge it, which 
they effected in the following 
manner: they daubed with dirt 
the balustrades of the stairs lea- 
ding to the school, which the 
doctor, being infirm, always laid 
hold of. He was much incensed 
at the trick, and on reaching the 
school, offered a reward of heif 
a crown to any boy that would 
inform him who had a hand in 
it. The apprehension of those 
concerned may be imagined, 
when a junior boy rose and said 
that he would tell, provided the 
doctor promised not to. flog him 
which being agreed to, he di- 
rectly exclaimed ; ‘you sir, you 
had a hand in it? He rewarded 
the boy for his wit. 


Monkeys. 


Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs says, ‘On 
a shooting party, one of his friends kill. 
ed a female monkey and carried it to 
his tent, which was soon surrounded by 
40 or 50 of the tribe, who made a great 
noise, and seemed dispose to attack the 
aggressor They retre ated when he pre 
sented his fowling piece, the dre adful cfs 
feet of which they had witnessed, and 
seemed perfectly to understand. ‘The 
head of the troop however stood his 
ground, chattering furiously; the sports. 
man did not like to fire at the creature, 
and nothing short of firing would suifice 
to drive him off At length he came to 
the door of the tent, and finding threats 
of no avail, began a most lamentable 
moaning, and by the most expressive 
gestures to beg for the dead body. It 


| was given him—he took it sorrowlully 
| into his arms, and bore it away to his 


expecting companions They who were 
witnesses of the extraordinary scene, 
resolved never again to fire on ene ef 
| the molkey race, 
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Natural Wonders. 


It is very surprising that two of the 
greatest ‘natural curiosities in the world, 
are witbin the United States, and yet 
scarcely known to the best informed of 
our geographers and naturalists. The 
one is a beautiful water fall, ia Franklin 
county, Georgia; the other a stupendous 
precipice in Pendleton district, South. 
Carolina 
tioned in the late edition of Morse’s geo- 
graphy, but not as they merit. The 
Tuccoa fall is much higher than the falls 
of Niagara. The column of water ts 
propetled beautifully over a perpendieu. 
lar rock, and when the stream is full, it 
passes down the steep without bemg bro- 
ken. Alithe prismatic effect seen at Ni- 
agara, illustrates the spray of Tuccoa, 


trict, Sonth Carolina is an awful preci. 
pice of 90uU feet. Many persons reside 
within five, seven or ten miles of this 
grand spectacle, who have never the 
while bad curiosity or taste enough to vite 


itit§ Itis now, however, occasionally 


Visited by curious traveslers, and some- | tion or limitation. 


—-—- 


POETRY, 


They are both faintly men. | 


Natural Wonders----Poetry . 


times by men of science. Very few pér- 
sous who have once cast a glimpse into 
the almost boundless abyss, can again ex. 
ercise sufficient fortitude to approach the 
margin of the chasm. Almost every one, 
on looking over, involuntary fails to the 
ground senseless, nerveless and ‘helpless; 
and would inevitably be precipitated, 
and dashed to atoms, were it not for the 
measures of caution & security, that have 
always been deemed indispensable to @ 
safe indulgence of the curiosity of the vis- 
itor or spectator. Every one on pros 
ceeding to the spot whence it is usual to 
gaze over the wonderfal steep, has imhis 
imagination, a limitation, graduated by 
a reference to distances with which the 
eye has beenfamiliar. Butina moment 


eternity, as it were, is presented to his 


From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. | 


LINES 
Zo the memory of an Unrortunate 
Lapy.who was drowned in the Al- 
hion, ¢ {} the lrish Coast. 
Fair is that arm—but what a pillew, 
Alas, it is the sea-creen billow! 
li hueers there— the finvers white 
Upon the showy surges light. 
In slumbers gentle, soft and meek, 
Peposes that ancouserous cheek, 
As though it waited mornings ray, 
‘Then to return the smile of day 
Loose flows ihe drapery so fair, 
And those joag curls of auburn hair, 
Arise and sink upon the deep. 
Betokening calm and quiet sleep. 


Thus some pure spirit when forgiven, 
Siuks te repose and dreams of Heaven, 


Auudst the ruin, raging round, 

Thy sleep is tranqui! deep and sound. 
Fivre pity, midst a scene so dread, 
Rolls (he soft billow for thy head, 
Cow poses ev ry limb of thine, 
Moneling her sorrows with the brine, 
" 


the howling tempest is im fear, 


"ts. rave and show his anger here— 


itisa culéeerated Spot, 


® 





' astonished senses; and he is instantly o. 
The Table-mountain in Pendleton dis. | 


verwelmed, His whole system is no Jon- 
ger subject to his volition or his reason, 
and he falls like a mass of lead, obedi. 
ent only to the common laws of mere 
matter, He then revives, and in a wild 
delirium surveys a scene, which, for a 
while, he is unable to define by deserips 
[True Amer, 





He dares not with a frown to blots 
This ruthless demon of the surge, 


: Howled to the Heav'ns thy funeral dirge. 


—— 








’*Tis done—he seems to intercede, 

And now stands trembling at the deed. 
Softly the silvery surges creep, 

And gently touch the maidens sleep, 
And humbly at thy feet are cast, 
Imploring pardon tor the past. 

Amidst the horrors of the scene, 

Brig ht Erin with her bills of green, 

And sprinkled o’er with bloomy heath, 
tose lovely on the glance of death, 
Strangers with pity in their eyes, 
Trembling, beheld thee fall and rise. 
When, lovely maiden, thou didst pray, 

To im, whom roaring seas obey; 

Thou to their vision did’st appear, 

A spirit from the heav’nly sphere - 

A stranger guest, whose lovely formy 

Sunk down and lighted on the storm. 
Around thy peaceful couch shall stray, 

The village maids at close of day, 

And deeorate thy Jong repose, 

With Erin s brightest, sweetest rose. 

‘Thou spirit mingled with the just, 
While pity watches o’er thy dust, 

And guards thee with her dewy Wig, 
Accept the tribute strangers bring. 
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